IME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 
“The Lord shall suddenly come to his temple.” 
(See RELIGION) 





Against the blue horizon the palms & 
nod lazily. On the sun-drenched 
beach the surf rolls in; while meek 
breezes blow, tempered by the Gulf Stream. 

That is Florida warmth in the winter, the friendly 
warmth that is now offered even on coldest days in 
northern climes by the new Capitol round boiler. 

In point of time and in approach to perfection, this 
Capitol is the latest development in round boilers, the 
seasoned product of a company of eminent place in the 
heating industry. Like all Capitol boilers, its reserve 
power is assured by Guaranteed heating, a written 
guarantee of the number of radiators which it will sat- 
isfactorily heat. 

The immediate success of this idea, which wiped out 

















} all the old uncertainties and guess- 

work about boiler sizes, may be judged 

from the buying approval of the public. 

In greater numbers than at any previous time 

in the thirty-seven years of the company’s his- 

tory, they selected Capitol boilers and United States 
radiators. 

A good contractor near you will gladly explain the 
specific superiorities which have led engineers to term 
the new Capitol an unparalleled improvement in house 
heating. Ask him, also, about the money and fuel sav- 
ings of Capitol guaranteed heating. Write for his 
name and our book, A Modern House Warming. 
Note: for the time being at least, practically immediate 
deliveries of the new Capitol can be made. 


UNITED STATES JADIATOR Or! ORATION - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


6 factories and 32 assembling plants serve the country. For 37 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 


Capitol Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 
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Guild Subscribers have 
—and they’ve saved 
money! 












50,000 
COPIES 


Just three of the 
important Guild 
selections 





Did you miss any of these great 
successes? Did you read each as 
soon as it was published? Did 
you intend to buy them, but put 
it off? 

Members of the Literary Guild 
got every one of these books. . . got 
each one promptly and without 
trouble ... got it as a matter of 
course because they were members 


of the Literary Guild. 


Join the Guild and be sure of one 
new book each month that is espe- 
cially good—like Trader Horn, or 
Tristram, or Circus Parade. Be sure 
of having it the minute it is pub- 
lished. And—most surprising—pay 
less for books bought this way. 


If you are a Member of the Guild 
you are sure of getting such re- 
markable new books. The Guild’s 
Editorial Board— from manuscripts, 
read long before publication— 
chooses each month one supremely 
good book of fiction or non-fiction 
to go to all Members of the Guild. 


If you are a Guild Member you 
don’t have to hunt for new books— 
they come to you. Delivered to 












Trader Horn, now in its 70th 
thousand. 


Tristram, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, now over 42 thousand. 


Circus Parade, by Jim Tully, 
over 50 thousand, 


your doorstep, postage prepaid. And 
you don’t have to wait—they come 
to you just as soon as they go on 
sale in the bookstore. You don’t 
have to read them late—you get 
them when they are fresh and before 
they are discussed by everyone. 


Naturally you ask, “What does it 
cost?” And the answer is a pleasant 
surprise. Membership in the Guild, 
with all its privileges, costs you 
nothing extra—really saves you half 
price in your purchase of important 
new books. For Members of the 
Guild, on a yearly subscription, se- 
cure these twelve books, one each 
month, at half the price which these 
books retail for in bookstores. No 
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extras. Books delivered by 
mail, postage prepaid. Better 
books, convenient delivery, econ- 
omy ... that is the Guild plan. 
Evidence that this plan works ad- 
mirably is given by scores of letters 
that arrive daily from enthusiastic 
subscribers, and by the long list of 
distinguished people all over the 
country that belong to the Guild. 


Ask for more details. “Wings,” an 
attractive booklet, tells how the 
Guild plan works. Your copy will 
be mailed on receipt of the coupon 
below. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept.20-T. M. 55 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Send me your free booklet, “ Wings,” with 
essays by your Board of Editors—Carl Van 
Doren, Editor-in-Chief; Zona Gale, Elinor 
Wylie, Glenn Frank, Joseph Wood Krutch 
and Hendrik Willem van n. No obliga- 
tion, of course, 


Name. 





Address 


City eT tamntcsiie 














































strengthens the 
gums... whitens 
the teeth 


i 
| 
\ 





ODERN food is soft and creamy; 

we have stripped away from it 

the roughage and the fibre; and our 

gums are chief sufferers, because they 

depend upon the surface friction from 

chewing to keep the blood in healthy 
circulation through their walls. 

When your tooth brush ‘“‘shows 
pink,’’ ever so slightly, begin at once 
to massage your gums gently with 
Ipana tooth paste, night and morning, 
after the usual cleanings with Ipana 
and the brush. 

Soon your gums will be firmer in 
texture, healthier in color. Your 
teeth will be cleaner, whiter, and 
more brilliant. And you will find 
Ipana to be a tooth paste whose taste 
alone is great recompense for its use. 


TOOTH PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
192 


2 





“Marion Star” 
Sirs: 

Yesterday in reading Marion Star of Ohio, 
I saw an interesting article about the late 
President Harding & Mr. Crissinger copied 
from TIME, a magazine of Washington, 
D. C.* I would like copy & price of Sept. 
26, also the price of a year of TIME. 

I. W. LaAveERsS 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 

Boston, Mass. 

To Mr. Lavers a copy of TIME, 
Sept. 26, containing account of how 
Daniel Richard Crissinger and 
Warren Gamaliel Harding played 
together as members of Ohio gangs 
in boyhood. The Marion Star re- 
ferred to is one of a string of 
small Ohio newspapers acquired in 
the past few years by “two un- 
known young men’”—Roy D. Moore 
& Louis H. Brush.+ Banker Frank 
A. Vanderlip of Manhattan got 
himself in trouble by suspecting 
publicly that the Messrs. Moore 
& Brush obtained the Marion 
Star at an exorbitant price from 
its onetime owner, Warren Gamal- 
iel Harding (TIME, Feb. 25, 1924 
et seq.). Among the Messrs. 
Moore & Brush’s other newspapers 
is the Steubenville Herald-Star— 
the Herald part of which was 
once owned by Woodrow Wilson’s 
father & grandfather.—ED. 


Courts 


Sirs: 

In a Court of Law, “time” is the essence 
of all commercial transactions. 

In a Court of Chancery, “time” is the 
essence of all contracts relating to real 
estate, if such contracts so provide. 

In the Court of the Reading Public, 
TIME is the essence of all the world news. 

I, therefore, herewith enclose my sub- 
scription for “TIME.” 

WiLuiAM L. STUCKERT 

Baltimore, Md. 


Students 


Sirs: 

— Our students get a great kick out 
of reading TIME. It possesses more real 
news of interest to the students, and says 
things with more kick than any other news 
magazine we have found for our Library. 
But for God’s sake leave out the “Fashion 
sheet” page.** 

My wife and I 
on Time for the general 
week. You have a few critics of minor 
importance, but you have a host of ad- 
mirers among whom are the best students 


in our school. 
V. M. ROGERS 
High School Principal 


depend almost wholly 
news of each 


Gunnison, Col. 


Dressed in White 


Sirs: 

In Time, Sept. 12, under the caption of 
“A Lost Princess,”77 the statement is made 
that Prince Ludwig Karl zu Lowenstein- 
Wertheim-Freudenberg fell fighting against 

*A mistake. TIME is edited in Manhat- 
tan, printed in Cleveland.—Eb. 

7Father-in-law of Novelist Katherine 
Brush, author of Glitter and Little Sins.— 
oD. 

**Trme will print Fashion news as often 
as there is anything to report.—Eb. 

++Time told of the attempted transatlan- 
tic flight of Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim- 
Freudenberg, who, with Capt. Leslie Hamil- 
ton, was lost at sea.—Eb. 
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the United States in Philippine skirmishes 
of the Spanish-American War. 

As a matter of interest, allow me to 
quote the following taken from ‘The Mili- 
tary Surgeon” of August 1927 under the 
title ‘Reminiscences of the American- 
Filipino War, 1899” by Surgeon Rear Ad- 
miral C. M. Beadnell, R. N., C. B., 
K. H. P., at that time a Junior Medical 
Officer in the British Navy, and courteous- 


ly “lent” to the American Forces, who, 
were short medical officers. 
“... On our extreme left, that is, 


westerly, our (American) troops were ad-. 
vancing and heavy firing was going on. 
An unfortunate incident occurred in this; 
move. Prince Lowenstein and a German 
comrade had been out with the western 
section of Wheaton’s line for the latter part. 
of the day and had been taking a rest in 
one of the deserted Nipa huts. They 
were both dressed in white, contrary to the 
orders and warnings of the authorities. 
They were very naturally mistaken for the 
insurgents and were fired upon with the re~ 
sult that the Prince was killed and his com- 
rade severely wounded.” 

Below follows a footnote as _ follows: 
“Such are my notes made in March 1899. 
By a curious coincidence, I met a near 
relation of Prince Lowenstein in 1925, 
and she expressed the greatest surprise 
when I gave her my account of the 
Prince’s death, having always understood 
he had been shot by the insurgents. She 
may have been quite correct in her view; 
my information was based on a purely ver- 
bal report.” 

Am sending this to you as a matter of 


interest, and, entirely on its own merit, 
as a correction to the statement above 
noted. 
Louis L. BURSTIEN, M. D. 
Glendale, Calif. 
. 7: . 
Fear 
Sirs: 


“The terror of darkness is the first and 
so the deepest of all fears,’’ so said TiME, 
[Oct. 10, p. 22, col. 3], giving its readers 
the impression that the Miscellany Editor 
must surely have studied his psychology in 
the Dark Ages and have been unduly in- 
fluenced by his surroundings. 

Since that era I believe it has been 
quite definitely proved that there are only 
two stimuli which will arouse a_ child’s 
first fears: a loud sharp sound and _ loss 
of support. From either of these two 
initial fears, that of noise and that of fall- 
ing, a whole complex set may develop 
through conditioning. A dog enters a dark 
room and barks loudly in a _ baby’s ear. 
Later the child may become afraid of dogs 
and of the dark, the original fear having 
transferred itself to those things with which 
it was associated. ... 

GERTRUDE PARDEE KELLER 

Hazleton, Pa. 


Not Hopkins 
Sirs: 

I notice that on p. 81 of Time, Oct. 10, 
you state that Babe Ruth gained his record- 
breaking 60th home-run of the 1927 season 
when he hit a ball pitched by left-handed 
Thomas Zachary. Press reports indicate 
that the Washington pitcher was Paul H. 
Hopkins, a young twirler who graduated 
from Colgate last spring. He pitched for 
Colgate for four years and served as cap- 
tain during his senior year. Was this 
youngster in big league baseball the player 
who had the honor and misfortune to be 
facing Ruth when he scored his 60th homer 
or was it Zachary? The New York Times 
reports that it was Hopkins. 

HOLLAND L. SMITH 


The Colgate Maroon 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Press reports 


S naming Hopkins 
were inaccurate, 


The unfortunate 





Published weekly by Time, 
Penton Building, 


Inc., at The 
Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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also includes 
Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 
Tables 
‘Shelving 
‘Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
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If fire came to your office 
today—would your 


records survive? 


HE most serious loss caused by fire 
in nearly every instance is the loss 
of records. 


Physical property is generally insured. 


If your records are destroyed, what is there 
to start from, what is there to work from 
in getting started again? 


There have been too many directors’ meet- 
ings held in the blackened ruins of burned 
buildings, trying to find just where 
things stand. Don’t let this happen to you! 





A GF Allsteel Safe is the best protection 


you can provide for your records—the 
nerves of your business. 


And in addition to the fire protection, 
there is the added advantage of being able 
to place your safe at the point of use, 
just as you would a desk—and a GF 
Allsteel Safe is as movable as a desk. 


Mail Coupon for GF Allsteel catalog. 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches and dealers in all principal cities 






woceccenccccccccsces ATTACH THIS COUPON..................-- 
TO YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD Time 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me at once your booklet “Safeguarding 
the vital Records of Business.” 


1927 
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Publican 


Sirs: 


Time’s knowledge of the Scriptures 
is ‘lamentable. Recently the Atlantic Month- 
ly spoke ignorantly of the “‘parable” of the 
TIME showed just as pro- 
found ignorance [Sept. 26] when she cor- 
rected Mr. A. F. Higgins’ misquotation of 
Scripture in a footnote, but failed to cor- 
rect Mr. Higgins’ second Scripture refer- 
can humbly pray 
“Oh, Lord, be merciful 

and his words were 
“God, be merciful to me a Sinner.” Nor 
is this the first occasion that Time has 
However, 
I will not burden you here with other in- 


Widow’s Mite. 


ence. ‘Porno-Graphic” 
with the Samaritan: 
to me a Samaritan,” 


shown ignorance of Scripture. 


cidents. ... 


PAUL PRICHARD 
The First Presbyterian Church 
Redlands, Calif. 


Potent McNamee 


Sirs: 
[T was... 


estimate. 


Mr. McNamee’s voice). 
K. G. KENNEDY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


. . . 


Toothache Cure 


Sirs: 


I have been intrigued with Mr. V. C. 
Heilner’s account of a toothache and its 
(Time, 


cure in a case of emergency 








pitcher was Thomas Zachary.— 


gratified with Time, Oct. 3. 
My pleasure was derived from the sight 
of Graham McNamee on the cover. How 
great he looms in these days ’tis hard to 
He is assumedly an artist with 
great abilities, and astonishing power (nine 
men died from the excitements aroused by 


Aug. 29].* It is not my purpose to belittle 
TIMeE’s efficacy as a sedative or anaesthetic 
in such a case. But I believe that some 
advice on the subject would not be out of 
place. 

A toothache, as a general rule, is due 
to one or the other of two things: an in- 
flamed vital nerve, or a dead pressure. 
In the first case the symptoms would be 
a “jumping” ache aggravated by drawing 
in cool air. The cure would be to hold 
warm water in the mouth to reduce inflam- 
mation. The symptoms in the second case 
(that of a dead nerve) are a sore tooth, 
sore to bite on, and a steady grumbling 
pain, not severe. In this case try cold 
water to contract the gas evolved by putre- 
faction. 

Occasionally the tooth is just at the 
wrong stage for effective treatment—half 
dead and half alive. In that case I am 
willing to subscribe to Mr. Heilner’s sug- 
gestion of holding liquor in the mouth— 
with amplifications. My suggestion is that 
the sufferer hold and swallow at least six 
drinks of liquor; and then look for a 
convenient place to lie down, when the 
toothache would be of minor consequence.... 


Dr. Morris T. MANN 
Brockport, N. Y. 


*Subscriber Heilner described his tooth- 
ache cure as follows: 

“How could a man after boarding the 
5:08 p. m. train for the seashore relieve 
himself of an acute toothache which sud- 
denly seized him after the train had left 
station past help of all drugstores, dent- 
ists ? 

“One method would seem to be as fol- 
lows: 1) Read papers furiously in effort 
to distract mind. 2) Hold small quantity 
of whiskey in mouth extracted from pocket 
flask. 3) Plaster offending molar with 
chewing-gum. 

“On Aug. 12 the writer had cause to be 
greatly annoyed after trying the above 
methods without results. He then opened 
the current issue of TIME, and, upon glanc- 
ing up, much to his surprise found train 
pulling into his station, two hours distant. 
Toothache had vanished.’”’—FEp 








.. . Porridge Style . . . 


These brisk, snappy fall days 
make a steaming dish of whole- 
some Shredded Wheat, por- 
ridge style, especially appreci- 
ated. It starts you off on cold 
mornings with a feeling of real 
inside warmth. 


All the good of all the wheat 
—all the appetite satisfaction 
of a real porridge. A combi- 
nation hard to surpass — for 


healthful food delight! 








For Warmth and Nourishment 


Place two biscuits in a saucepan; add 
just enough water to almost cover 
them; 
drain; and serve with rich milk and 
sugar to taste. 


allow to simmer until thick; 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS 3 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


NEW YORK 
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Dr. Baker 


Sirs: 

Kindly refer to TimE, Aug. 1, 1927, P, 
30, item “Died. Charles Fuller Baker . . . 
and permit a correction. The College of 
Agriculture of the University of the Philip- 
pines, of which Dr. Baker was Dean, has 
an enrollment of 842 (latest figures), and 
not 5,000 as you stated. The enrollment 
of the entire University of the Philippines 
is at present 5,689. 

As to the rather romantic idea of Dr. 
Baker’s living in a village shack and sleep- 
ing on a broken bamboo bed, it may be re- 
marked that the houses of the faculty of the 
College of Agriculture are comfortable, 
though simple; and that labor for the re- 
pair of broken bamboo beds is plentiful and 
cheap. In fact, excellent beds of American 
or local make may be had at reasonable 
cost in Los Banos, which is only a couple 
of hours from Manila by railroad or auto- 
mobile. 

It is understood, of course, that these 
remarks are not intended to discredit the 
work of Dean Baker, whose achievements 
are appreciated by Filipinos and Americans 
alike, and whose labors for the Philip- 
pines need neither romantic trappings nor 
numerical overstatement. 

G. P. SHANNON 
(Professor, and Head of the 
English Department, University 
of the Philippines) 

Manila, P. L. 


TIME said: Died. Charles Fuller 
Baker, founder and dean of Los 
Banos Agricultural College (unique 
in the Orient, enrollment 5,000) 
at the University of the Philip- 
pines, brother of Author Ray Stan- 
nard Baker (“David Grayson”) ; 
at Manila, P. I. For eight years 
he had lived in a village shack, 
sleeping on a broken bamboo bed, 
halving his salary with War-im- 
poverished fellow-scientists in Eur- 
ope. He furnished the Universities 
of Berlin, London, Madrid, Paris, 
Moscow, extensive zoological collec- 
tions; left a collection at Los Banos 
— 50,000 insect specimens. 
—ED. 


Critique 


Sirs: 

Having subscribed to Time for more 
than a year, and having read every issue, 
I venture four criticisms and a question. 

Criticisms: . . . Let Time be careful to 
make no rash statements. Examples: 1) 
Bowling-in-the-alley is played now by 
barflies, by roustabouts. 2) “If 100 sub- 
scribers write to TIME requesting a section 
on Fashion they shall have it.” 

Let other publications cater to those 
who ask cutting remarks, fashion plates, 
checker corners; let TIME continue to de- 
light those who ask significant news, in- 
telligently digested, well condensed, bril- 
liantly written. 

Let Time’s Letters editor pat himself on 
the back for adroitness in the use of the 
retort courteous and the quip modest— 
and for knowing when to say nothing. 

Let Time thank its lucky stars for 
Artist Woolf. He’s great! 

Let Time’s book reviews be written more 
slowly, more thoughtfully. Of course, it 
takes fast work to bring out a weekly on 
time. But if Time’s reviewers will read 
what was said of “The Women at Point 
Sur”, and then imagine that review if it 
had been written more carefully—even at 
the expense of printing it a week later— 
they will see what I mean. 

Question: Because TIME is_ well-propor- 
tioned, accurate, thorough, I find it indis- 
pensable for reference. Often, in a hurry, 
I need an index. Is it not possible to 
obtain an index without buying a_back- 
number binder, a luxury which I, a col- 
lege student, can ill afford? 

Yours till Epstein learns English. 

BRUCE SMITH 


Pasadena, Calif. 

Any subscriber may have an in- 
dex free for the asking. Address 
the Circulation Department, Pen- 
ton Building, Cleveland.—Eb. 
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{ter 8 years | 
OF SUCCESS | 


eNow- 


anew Amproved 
OILO-MATIC 
Re (OTe 


A new Oil-O-Matic is now available. One 
that surpasses even the former model which 
brought world leadership. For the past 
three years more than twice as many home- 
owners selected it as any other make. 
Better than ever, the complete range of 
oil fuels may be used with equal facility, 
And notably cheap Fuel Oil—so rich in heat 
value—that makes Oil-O-Matic the lowest 
in operating cost. This exceptionally wide 
choice of fuel assures a never-failing supply. 
In design and workmanship, Model J sets 
a new standard in oil burner excellence. Of 
course, the fundamental principles that have 
kept Oil-O-Matic so far in advance of the 
front ranks, are all rigidly followed. Built 
with watch-like precision and finished in 
effective French blue, it lends dis- 
tinction to any heating equipment. 
New sturdiness has been built 
into it. Compactness and sim- 
plicity heretofore thought 
impossible. The automatic 
operation of the burner is 
regulated by a unique 
device with but one mov- 
ing part—and thata highly 
polished steel ball! Even 
the electrical switches are 
hermetically sealed in glass 
to insure dust-free con- 
tacts. New quiet and lack 
of vibration are achieved by cork in- 
sulation under the motor which is 
built exclusively for this one model. 
Model J is now being installed in fine 
residences by oilomaticianseverywhere. 
The one in your locality is a graduate 
of the Williams Institute of Heat Re- 
search, Let him make a survey of your 
heating requirements today. “Oil Heat- 
ing at its Best” will help you decide. 
Send for it now. 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 
Bloomington, IIl. T107 
Please send me without obligation a copy a 
of “Oil Heating at its best.” & 
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$725 to $875 $1095 to $1295 


ILLUSTRIOUS THE 


NEW IMPERIAL 


“ “ 2 


“ 


$1495 to $1745 $2495 to $3595 


Only Standardized Quality 
Gives This Greater Value 


HRYSLER cars—‘“52,” “62,” 

“72” and Imperial “80”— are 
designed and built for people who 
want that extra something which 
makes all the difference between 
valueand performance thatare mere- 
ly satisfactory and value and per- 
formance that are truly distinctive. 


It is natural then, that the Chrysler 
should make irresistible appeal to 
the discriminating motorists of 
America. 


Pick-up, power and speed that 
amaze as much as they exhilarate 
—instant responsiveness to steer- 
ing wheel—brakes that insure 
safety—most unusual riding com- 
fort — marked freedom from me- 
chanical cares—alluring smartness 
of line and color. 
CHRYSLER PERFORMANCE 
STILL FARTHER AHEAD 
New Chrysler “‘Red-Head” Engine—designed 
to take Fall advantage of bigh-compression 
gas, is standard equipment on the roadsters 
the 52,” 62,” "72" and sport roadsterof 
the Imperial “80.” It is also available at 
slight extra cost, for all other body types of 


these lines, as well as for earlier 
sler cars now in use. 


You will find these qualities vividly 
outstanding in every Chrysler—in- 
built and inevitable because of the 
unique Chrysler plan of Standard- 
ized Quality manufacture. 


Through Standardized Quality each 
Chrysler clearly is the beneficiary 
of all the pioneering in design, pre- 
cision in manufacturing and vast 
resources concentrated in the de- 
velopment and building of all other 
Chrysler models. Through it, Chry- 
sler applies refinements required by 
its cars of top price to those in 
lower price ranges. 


That the public has been quick to 
grasp the significance of its benefits 
is best evidenced by the sweeping 
acceptance which, in three years, has 
lifted Chrysler from 27th to 4th place. 


GREAT NEW CHRYSLER “62"'—2-door Sedan (illustrated), $1 145. Other 62” prices—Touring Car, $1095; Bus- 


iness Coupe, $1125; Roadster (with rumble seat), $1175; Coupe (with rumble seat), $1245; 4-door Se 


jan, $1245: 


Landau Sedan, $1295. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in a post- 
tion to extend the convenience of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS 


MEAN MILES PER 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ With Congress soon assembling, 
these are days when people air 
their notions of what Congress 
ought to do. President Coolidge 
has his own ideas on that subject 
and lest Congress should come to- 
gether in a difficult frame of mind, 
he frequently feels obliged to an- 
swer critics, theorists, reformers. 
@ Last week it was tax cutting, 
to start with. The U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce had called for a tax 
eut of 400 millions with special 
relief for corporations. Senator 
Furnifold McLendel Simmons of 
North Carolina, ranking Demo- 
crat on the potent Senate Finance 
Committee, was in Washington 
talking about a tax cut of per- 
haps 500 millions. President Cool- 
idge sharply announced that, with 
a U. S. debt of 18 billions, a tax 
cut of 500 millions was out of the 
question and 400 millions was im- 
moderate. He strongly favored 
some. tax reduction, he said, but 
would not say how much. Prior 
to last week the Administration’s 
tax cut estimate was 300 millions 
C@ Senator Carter Glass’s attack 
on the State Department’s foreign 
loan policy called forth a_ state- 
ment by the President (see p. 9); 
and Major General Charles Pelot 
Summerall’s remarks on Army 
housing called forth another state- 
ment, though President Coolidge 
avoided taking open 
his Chief of Staff (see p. 10). 

@ President Coolidge went to 
Pittsburgh. Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, con- 
ducted his chief & Mrs. Coolidge 
to the Mellon mansion near the 
smoky fork of the Allegheny & 
Monongahela Rivers. In the morn- 
ing they breakfasted with the Sec- 
retary’s brother, Richard B. Mel- 
lon, in another Mellon mansion. 
Then President Coolidge drove 
through the streets to visit, among 
other places, the Fort Pitt block- 
house and the Washington Cross- 
his Chief of Staff (see p. 10). 
a time when George Washington 
was swept off a raft in the icy 
Allegheny and almost drowned. 
@ Though never noted for artis- 
tic sensibilities, President Coolidge 
was more than equal to a Found- 
er’s Day celebration and interna- 
tional painting exhibit at Carnegie 
Institute, the occasion for his Pitts- 


issue with. 


burgh visit. Diplomats from France, 
Italy, Belgium, Rumania, Austria 
& Holland sat by and heard the 
history of Pittsburgh interpreted 
as a characteristic evolution of 
U. S. culture. Beginning 150 years 
ago with the pioneers who “could 
face facts,” “grapple with reali- 
ties” and subdue savages; touch- 
ing briefly on George Washington, 
the University of Pittsburgh and 
Pittsburgh’s present bank clear- 
ances (9.198 billions); recounting 
with admiration the rise of an 
alien child, Andrew Carnegie, and 
his beneficent works; hailing the 
Mellon brothers, the “distinctly 
American effort” of the painting 
exhibition and Andrew Carnegie 
once more, President Coolidge fin- 
ished on a note especially pitched 
for Pittsburgh. “There are still 
some,” he said, “who sit apart, 
who do not see, who cannot un- 
derstand. To them our industrial 
life is the apotheosis of selfishness. 
They. cannot realize that the rattle 
of the reaper, the buzz of the saw, 
the clang of the anvil, the roar of 
traffic are all part of a mighty 
symphony, not only of material 
but of spiritual progress. Out of 
them the nation is supporting its 
religious institutions, endowing its 
colleges, providing its charities, 
furnishing adornments of archi- 
tecture, rearing its monuments, 
organizing its orchestras and en- 
couraging its painting. 

“But the ‘American people see 
and understand. Imperturbed, they 
move majestically forward in the 
consciousness that they-are mak- 
ing their contribution in common 
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with our sister nations to the 
progress of humanity.” 

Another Pittsburgher of the 

Cabinet,* Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis, accompanied Pres- 
ident Coolidge back to Washington. 
C@ Schoolteachers were glum, but 
some other persons cheered, when 
President Coolidge chose not to 
proclaim an American Education 
Week this year. In 1623, 1924, 
1925 he proclaimed this “Week” but 
not last year, when U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education John J. Tigert 
advised it was unnecessary. The 
President’s secretary, Everett San- 
ders, explained this year’ to 
President Cornelia S. Adair of the 
National Education Association: 
“The President has expressed him- 
self fully as to his convictions on 
the value of education and holds 
that to rephrase such sentiments 
tends rather to weaken them... .” 
C In Nebraska, a hen which had 
laid 165 eggs in 165 days laid 
another egg on the 166th day.t+ 
This egg was fitted into a jewel 
case, sent by air mail to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 
@ From newspapers a President 
of the U. S. receives blessings and 
maledictions in about equal pro- 
portions. Seldom is a President 
reluctant to perform as President 
Coolidge did last week. In the 
White House, he pressed a button 
which closed a circuit which passed 
a current which started a motor 
which set a-humming some news 
presses in a new plant of the 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal. 


@ White House callers of the 
week include: contestants in the 
International Oratorical Contest 
and a delegation of railroad ticket 
agents, to be introduced; onetime 
(1911-23) U. S. Senator Atlee 
Pomerene of Ohio to report the 
progress of himself and colleagues 
on the U. S. prosecution of oil 
litigation (see p. 11) and to ask 
for $100,000 to meet expenses; Roy 
T. Davis, U. S. Minister to Costa 
Rica, to pay respects. 


*The home cities of the Cabinet: 
Frank Billings Kellogg. ..Minneapolis 
Andrew W. Mellon Pittsburgh 
Dwight Filley Davis... i 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur 
John G. Sargent .. 
Hubert Work 
William M. Jardine 
Herbert Clark Hoover 
James John Davis 
Harry S. 


St 
.. Washington 
-Ludlow, Vt. 
Pueblo, Col. 
...Manhattan, Kan. 
Stanford, Calif. 
Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis 


+Last week the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that all the hens in the 
U. S. lay 760 eggs per second, 24 billion 
eggs per annum. 
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Reed Boom 


Until last week, the one piece of 
presidential timber actually blazed 
by the Democrats was New York 
State’s widespreading Irish oak, 
Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith. 
But when a Democratic State Com- 
mittee finished its business in Mis- 
souri, Tuesday night, it had placed 
its mark on Missouri’s tough-fibred, 
silver-topped sycamore, U. S. Sena- 
tor James A. Reed. 


The committee’s resolution was 
something of a pardon as well as 
an endorsement. Ever since he 
“chawed” his cigars and hurled his 
epithets at the policies of Woodrow 
Wilson, Senator Reed has been re- 
garded by Missouri Democrats as 
a renegade. 

To signify that he accepted his 
re-instatement and endorsement 
with fit humility, Senator Reed 
mounted the platform at a fair in 
Sedalia, Mo., and, with never a 
mention of his own ambitions, in- 
toned the political creed of a “rank- 
and-file’ Democrat. The crowd, of 
course, caught Reed fever and again 
silver-tipped Senator Reed was ac- 
claimed Missouri’s candidate, prom- 
ised a solid delegation. 

When he writes for the American 
Mercury (and sometimes in _his 
Senate fulminations), Senator Reed 
permits himself to perform feats of 
epigrammatic agility. “Give me the 
radius of a man’s intelligence,” he 
has written, “and I will describe 
the circumference of his tolerance.” 
And, “The nobility of the mighty 
dead cannot be lessened by the 
puerility of the living.” But the 
fair-day crowd at Sedalia, Mo., 
would not enjoy epigrams. What 
Senator Reed gave them last week 
was a good old-fashioned balloon 
ascension with oratorical sandbags 
dropping on Republican malefac- 
tors. Sedalia, Mo., pronounced it 
Senator Reed’s best speech. 

“The times are ripe, and rotten 
ripe, for a change,” he trumpeted. 
“Let us rally our forces to the flag 
of the Constitution ... inalienable 
rights of the citizen .. . to worship 
God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience free speech, 
free press and peaceable assem- 
blage ... the right of each citizen 
to regulate his own personal con- 
duct,” ete. 

States’ rights, “public plunder- 
ers,” “special privileges,” trusts 
which “despoil the people.” The 
“majesty and security of the U. S.” 
was mentioned. Prohibition was 
sideswiped with a _ reference to 
“snoopers and spies.” Plans were 
advocated “to control and conserve 
our great inland waters, harness 
their power, develop the arid lands 
of the West, protect the great Val- 
ley States from inundation and 
place upon our mighty rivers and 
lakes argosies which will bear an 
immense commerce.” 

Then the sandbagging, prolonged 


















and vigorous: “On March 4, 1921, 
Warren G. Harding was inaugur- 
ated. ... On that day corrupt and 
sinister financial conspiracies... 
took possession of the Govern- 





© Henry Miller 
JAMES A. REED 


“The times are ripe, and rotten 
i. Re 


ment... bribes... scaly hands 

. - conspirators. ... 

“The first act of Coolidge was to 
approve the policies of the Harding 
Administration. . . . Coolidge con- 
tinued at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, as vile an insect as ever 
crawled across the page of time. 
He consorted with criminals and 
took as his bedfellow a grafter and 
bribetaker [Jesse Smith], who 
afterwards suicided. . . . Coolidge 
never lifted a hand. He remained 
as mum and inactive as a Boston 
oyster stranded on the beach in the 
month of August.... 

“Coolidge to this day retains 
Andrew W. Mellon as Secretary of 
Treasury. When Mellon was ap- 
pointed, the great financial inter- 
ests no longer exercised a mere 
influence—they moved in and took 
possession. .. .” ete. 

3 The Significance. Senator Reed 
is, of course, as Wet as he is fiery. 
Between his politics and Governor 
Smith’s the chief difference comes 
on Big Business, to which Governor 
Smith is geographically nearer. 
Senator Reed’s assault at Sedalia 
was not merely upon crooked “in- 
terests” but upon trusts in gen- 
eral. He did not, however, mention 
that anathema of the bankers, farm 
relief. Unless Governor Smith de- 
clares himself as a Big Business 
man, delegates instructed for Sena- 
tor Reed would, at convention, have 
only the dwindling barrier of Gov- 
ernor Smith’s religion to hurdle, 





should the Reed candidacy prove 
less potent than the Smith, and the 
Reed motives prove truly party- 


pure. - 

Comment. These facts consid- 
ered, it was surprising to see the 
Smith-smitten New York World, 
leading Democrat of the East, 
leap precipitously upon Senator 
Reed as follows: 

“He is not a just man and there- 
fore it is never certain whether his 
great gifts of cross-examination 
and invective will be employed to 
prosecute the guilty or to perse- 
cute those whose views he happens 
to dislike. He is a man of deep 
and reckless prejudices. No one 
surpasses him as a _ sincere up- 
holder of those personal liberties 
which are guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and yet there are few 
men in public life who are more 
cruelly intolerant. He is perhaps 
the most effective opponent of or- 
ganized bigotry in the country, 
and yet his own bigotry is at times 
almost venomous. He believes in 
freedom of opinion but has no re- 
spect for the opinions of others. 
His opponents are always idiots or 
rascals. 

“He is a caveman in _ politics, 
with the caveman’s virility, with 
the caveman’s courage, with the 
caveman’s violence and with the 
caveman’s complete incapacity to 
realize that he might be wrong. 
For Senator Reed every argument 
is a quarrel, every quarrel is a 
fight, every fight is a massacre... 

“Senator Reed has a very bright 
mind but a very badly equipped 
mind. When he strays away from 
his specialty, which is the prose- 
cution of graft, he quickly betrays 
not only a pathetic ignorance of 
the facts but, what is worse, a 
lamentable inability to weight facts 
when they are presented to him.” 


THE CABINET 
Through a Glass, Clearly 


Carter Glass, diminutive but live- 
ly, freckled put silver-tongued Sen- 
ator from Virginia, to whose credit 
many put the elaborate Federal 
Reserve Bank system, was in a re- 
ceptive mood last week. He 
smiled upon newsgatherers who 
had assembled in his office. He 
had something he wanted to say. 

After saying it, Carter Glass 
wrote it out and it was widely 
published. Carter Glass wrote: 

“There has been recently a lot 
of talk by public men and the 
press over the alarming concentra- 
tion of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Washington. Most of 
the talk as well as the comment 
has been general and little of it 
specific. . . This all seems triv- 
ial to me, in contrast with other 
things that have happened. ; 

“IT would like some informed per- 
son to tell me the meaning, for 
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example, of the formal official an- 
nouncement of the Federal Depart- 
ment of State that it has ap- 
proved the private refunding debt 
proposals of the French Govern- 
ment in the U. S., together with 
a Prussian and Polish loan total- 
ling $100,000,000.”* 

Mr. Glass continued in an inter- 
rogative vein as mordant as the 
whortleberry juice of his  beauti- 
ful homeland. By what Constitu- 
tional authority or Federal statute, 
he asked to know, did the State 
Department assume to review priv- 
ate business transactions? Who, 
he begged to be informed, was “the 
experienced, the tested credit man” 
of the State Department? 

Senator Glass pictured the “vital 
interest” of any S. banking 
group whose transactions should 
be vetoed while those of another 
were approved. He could conceive 
how one foreign government might 
“marvel and feel aggrieved” when 
the State Department put an em- 
bargo on its bonds while officially 
attesting the high credit of some 
other nation. 

“Except for the unquestioned in- 
tegrity and approved patriotism of 
the incumbent Secretary of State,” 
mused Senator Glass, “who may 
exactly say that the exercise of 
this unprecedented power, totally 
at variance with any proper func- 
tion of the Department of State, 
will not some day be so flagrantly 
prostituted as to result in a dis- 
tressing scandal?” 

Senator Glass almost asked out- 
right if the loan-reviewing func- 
tion of the U. S. State Department 
had not been used as an _ illegiti- 
mate cudgel over the head of 
France in the current tariff con- 
troversy (see p. 14). 

The policy which Senator Glass 
was criticizing dates, as he well 
knew, back to 1922, when Presi- 
dent Harding one day explained to 
a group of bankers that their 
loans to foreign countries might 
well complicate this country’s 
foreign relations a) by being 
used for military or monopolistic 
ends or b) by interfering with 
the borrowing nations’ public debts 
to the U. S. The bankers at that 
time agreed to inform the State 
Department of projected loans in 
advance, so that the State Depart- 
ment might or might not express 
objections, The bankers acted vol- 
untarily, There was no compulsion 
upon them nor did the State De- 
partment pretend to any legal right 
in its previewing of their private 
doings. 

All this history Secretary of 
State Frank B. Kellogg last week 
rehearsed by way of explanation 
to Senator Glass. Mr. Kellogg 
emphasized that the State De- 





*For other private foreign loans cur- 
rently forthcoming in the U. S., presum- 
ably after scrutiny by the State Depart- 
ment, see p. 384. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN 


“Lenin and Mussolini are in the 
same class!’ 
(See col. 3) 


partment did not presume to pass 
upon the financial, but only the 
diplomatic, aspect of loans; that 
the State Department did not “ap- 
prove” loans, but only object to 
them on occasion. He added that 
the policy thus inherited would be 
continued, lest supervision of the 
financial loan phase of foreign af- 
fairs fall into the tanglesome hands 
of some commission appointed for 
the purpose by Congress. Sen- 
ator Glass, challenger, had the 
further satisfaction of hearing Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself come forward 
in defense of foreign-loan-review- 
ing by the State Department; of 
hearing Senator Borah, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and a. Republican, 
say: “I do not want to be placed 
in the attitude of criticizing the 
State Department. . .. But I 
do think it is a practice which 
should be terminated.” 

In the opinion of some obser- 
vers, Senator. Glass’s gasconade 
was all that had been necessary to 
“terminate the practice’ without 
further ado. Not required by law 
to consult the State Department, 
not required by law to respect the 
State Department’s objections if 
raised, U. S. bankers were in ef- 
fect made to see, as through Car- 
ter Glass, clearly, that a custom 
which they had begun in a spirit 
of co-operation had unconsciously 
become a habit with the effect of a 
law. In 1922, with U. S. money 
cheaper than elsewhere, needy na- 
tions came to the U. S. borrowing. 
Now, with U. S. money so very 
cheap that U. S. bankers go abroad 
lending, what used to be a pre- 
caution sometimes seems like a 
restraint, 


LABOR 


In Los Angeles 


As the American Federation ‘of 
Labor’s annual convention (TMs, 
Oct. 17) went into its second & 
last week at Los Angeles, there 
went into effect at Pittsburgh one 
of the most drastic injunctions ever 


issued by a S. Court against 
a labor union. 


Schoonmaker Injunction. United 
Mine Workers employed by the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corp. 
went on strike last April. Pending 
peace they did not change their 
domiciles which were, for the most 
part, houses owned by the Terminal 
Coal Co. When they struck, the 
company told them to move out, 
presumably wanting its houses for 
occupancy by non-union laborers. 
The union men would not budge. 
They paid their rent. They guar- 
anteed to continue to pay their 
rent. The company thereupon for- 
bade trespassing on its property 
and kept the milkman, the grocer, 
even the doctor from visiting its 
unwelcome tenants without its ex- 
press permission. Then the com- 
pany obtained from Judge’ F.’ P. 
Schoonmaker of the U. S. District 
Court an injunction for the union 
men’s eviction, on the ground that 
they were hampering the company’s 
business, part of which is the in- 
terstate shipment of coal. To ham- 
per interstate trade, said the com- 
pany, is to violate the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. Judge Schoonmaker 
agreed and wrote into the injunc- 
tion a number of other prohibitions 
wanted by the company, against 
the unionists throwing rocks at 
company officials or dynamiting 
company land, against trespassing, 
loitering or even parading near 
company property. By any such 
acts, implied Judge Schoonmaker, 
the United Mine Workers might 
“hamper interstate trade.” 


“Repeal Move. The A. F. of L. 
convention heard all about the 
Schoonmaker injunction from Lee 
Hall, a United Mine Worker from 
Columbus, Ohio. Speeches were 
fiery in denunciation of “govern- 
ment by injunction.” Vice Presi- 
dent Matthew Woll adjured his 
brethren to bring the issue before 
the country “dramatically, tragic- 
ally, if necessary,” and re-iterated 
what Labor has felt ever since the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s celebrated 
“Stonecutter Decision,’* that the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the 
Clayton Act, once enthusiastically 
backed by Labor, are weapons that 
have turned in Labor’s hand to 
Labor’s own destruction. 

Vice President Woll advocated, 
and President Andrew Furuseth of 


*Handed down last spring (Tims, April 
25), ruling that the Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association had acted in restraint 
of trade when it refused to handle stone 
furnished hy companies it considered to 
have been unfair to union labor. 
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the International Seamen’s Union 
strenuously seconded, the repeal of 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts; the 
substitution of laws which would 
prevent industrial monopolies but 
not hog-tie industrial combinations. 

Mexican Scabs. Delegates from 
Arizona and California railed bit- 
terly against the streams of Mexi- 
can immigrants which, not restrict- 
ed by any U. S. quota law, flood 
the southwestern labor market and 
supplant union labor in times of 
strikes as far north as the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields. Other delegates 
were less deeply perturbed by the 
Mexican “menace” and the conven- 
tion voted only to urge the Mexi- 
can Government to restrict its emi- 
gration voluntarily. 

Carpenters Back. The outstand- 
ing accomplishment of the conven- 
tion, in its leaders’ eyes, was per- 
suading the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners to rejoin, 
after a six-year absence, the A. F. 
of L.’s building trades department. 

Fascists Flayed. Having de- 
nounced Communism, the A. F. of 
L. bracketed with it Fascism. 
“Lenin and Mussolini are in the 
same class!”. thundered President 
William A. Green. 

Politics. Let Labor be active in 
the 1928 presidential election, said 
President Green; let it side with 
whichever candidate, regardless of 
party, offers Labor most. 

Finis. President Green and his 
executive council were all re-elected. 
New Orleans was chosen 1928 con- 
vention city. 


ARMY & NAVY 
“ Super-Magruder” 


When he said: “I wish that there 
was a Magruder in every Depart- 
ment of the Government” (TIME, 
Oct. 3), Senator William Edgar 
Borah may have had Aladdin’s 
lamp in his ample lap. A moon had 
not passed when, last week at San 
Diego, Calif., there rose up another 
“Magruder,” this time in the De- 
partment of War. 

The Navy Department’s ‘Ma- 
gruder” was plain-spoken Rear Ad- 
miral Thomas Pickett Magruder 
who commands only the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. The War Depart- 
ment’s “Magruder” was really a 
“Super-Magruder” because he was 
Major Genera! Charles Pelot Sum- 
merall, Chief of Staff, and topmost 
soldier of them all. Touring the 
West to inspect Army stations, 
General Summerall last week stood 
up before the San Diego (Calif.) 
Chamber of Commerce and said: 
“The housing situation of the 
Army is a disgrace! Men are liv- 
ing in quarters at Camp Hearn 
like workers in a logging camp. 
The same condition prevails at 
other places. They are living in 
tumbledown shacks on the scale of 
the immigrant class. If you want 








an army to honor and carry on 
with dignity and the respect of the 
nation, it is time that the people of 
America waked up and did some- 
thing. It is up to them! 

“The question is one of money, 





MaJor GENERAL SUMMERALL 


“A good soldier never talks!” 


and until the United States is able 
to support an army of sufficient 
size, until the Administration is 
aroused to the real need, nothing 
can be done and we shall in the 
meantime continue to perish by 
degrees.” 

When these words reached Wash- 
ington, D. C., it happened that 
Secretary of War Dwight Filley 
Davis was away and also Assistant 
Secretary of War Hanford Mac- 
Nider. The Acting Secretary of 
War was, for the moment, Briga- 
dier General Briant Harris Wells, 
Deputy Chief of Staff. Perhaps it 
was to save General Wells the em- 
barrassment of giving an order to 
General Summerall, his superior in 
rank, that President Coolidge, who 
suddenly felt and announced a de- 
sire to see General Summerall, sent 
personally for General Summerall, 
with a directness that seemed al- 
most peremptory. The General cut 
short his inspection tour and start- 
ed for Washington. 

At the White House, no direct 
evidence could be discovered that 
the President was conscious of 
what the General had said about 
Army housing. It was explained, 
simply, that the President wanted to 
talk with his Chief of Staff about 
Army appropriations in the 1928 
budget, now being formulated. 
Without any reference to General 
Summerall’s remarks about “a dis- 
grace,” the President reminded the 
country that since March 4, 1925, 
Congress has authorized or appro- 
priated some 20 millions for con- 


struction of new Army buildings. 
He estimated that another 14 mil- 
lions would be provided in the new 
budget and in the deficiency bill. 

“But what about General Sum- 


merall?” asked the Washington 
Sic "Em Boys.* “Will he be re- 
buked? Will he be disciplined?” 


The White House made no an- 
swer. Nor did General Summerall 
permit himself to be “sicked” into 
a defiant frame of mind as he jour- 
neyed eastward. “A good soldier,” 
he said, “does as he is told.” Per- 
haps penitently, perhaps humor- 
ously, he added that a good soldier 
“never talks.” 


Biggest Field 


“Much air has passed through 
the slipstream,” said Secretary of 
War Dwight Filley Davis last week, 
“since the Wright Brothers flew a 
weird contraption over the sand 
dunes at Kitty Hawk, N. C.” As 
he spoke, Secretary Davis was 
standing on a rolling plain in the 
Miami Valley, near Dayton, Ohio. 
Hard by was the scene of the 
Wright Bros.’ later efforts and per- 
fections in flying. Secretary Davis 
was there to dedicate 4,500 acres 
lying around him—gift of public- 
spirited Daytonians to the U. S.— 
as the army’s biggest flying field 
and official matériel headquarters, 


. to be known, in honor of the con- 


traption-builders, as Wright Field.+ 
When completed, Wright Field 
will be the world’s most complete 
experimental air centre. It sup- 
plants McCook Field, which closed 
officially in June. McCook, also 
near Dayton, named after a fight- 
ing Ohio family, was the army’s 
central engineering and_ experi- 
mental field during the War. 


Confederates 


They have long been buried who 
fought and died at Vicksburg, Miss. 
Where the Confederate Army made 
its greatest stand, now stands a Na- 
tional Military Park. There was 
nothing really paradoxical about 
last week’s ceremony at Vicksburg 
when Major General Frank B. 
Cheatham, U. S. A., representing 
Secretary of War Dwight Filley 
Davis, accepted for the Federal 
Government a memorial statue of 
the president and commander-in- 
chief of the Confederacy which 
tried to overthrow that Govern- 
ment, Jefferson Davis. 

The statue was the gift of the 
State of Mississippi. To bestow it 
properly upon the U. S., Governor 
Dennis Murphree did not rely on 


*Newspapermen who would cultivate a 
Coolidge-Summerall dispute in order to 
print sensational “front-page news.” 

+Part of the site, used during the war as 
a training field, was previously known as 
Wilbur Wright Field, in honor of the 
brother who died in 1912. Orville Wright, 
aged 56, is hale. 
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his own eloquence but turned to 
pungent, quizzical onetime (1911- 
23) U. S. Senator John Sharp 
Williams, who went to Vicksburg 
for the occasion from his retire- 
ment on his’ gardenia-fragrant 
plantation, “Cedar Grove,” near 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


CORRUPTION 


Dome Comes Home 


When thieves filch a _ necklace, 
society’s prime interest is in seeing 
the thieves caught & convicted. The 
owner of the necklace, however, is 
primarily interested in recovering 
the necklace. 


For this reason last week’s U. S. 
Supreme Court decision in the last 
of the civil cases arising out of the 
oil scandals of 1924 was of greater 
interest to society than the outcome 
of the criminal suits still pending. 
The necklace in the case was an oil 
reserve worth 100 millions and the 
owner was society. The decision 
restored to the U. S. Navy the 
tract of 9,321 oil-bearing acres 
called “Teapot Dome” in Natrona 
County, Wyo., which onetime (1921- 
23) U. S. Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Albert B. Fall leased in 1922 
to Oilman Harry F. Sinclair & 
associates to develop and operate 
on a royalty basis for gas and oil 
“as long as produced in paying 
quantities.” 

Figures. The total recoveries of 
the U. S. from the Fall-Sinclair 
and earlier Fall-E. L. Doheny cases 
were estimated by Government esti- 
mators as follows: 

E.k Hitits (Doheny) 








720 million Dbl. Of]  .........scccccesees $300 ,000,000 
Oil extracted; equipment; im- 
PTOVEMENES crcossssessssesseeeseenerseererees 24,000,000 
Teapot Dome (Sinclair) 
230 million Dbl. Oil ...cccccceeseeeeeee 100,000,000 
Oil extracted; equipme - 
provements _ ...... nae 9,560,000 
Total ccsororecesecosccrvescevcocevevecscecccccsescced $433,560,000 


The $9,560,000 item above repre- 
sents the extent of the loss suffered 
by Oilman Sinclair & associates. 
Only Congress can reimburse them 
for their outlay on Teapot Dome, 
the court holding that the illegality 
of their lease voids their equity in 
tanks, pipelines, oil stores, etc., 
acquired under same. 

The cost to the U. S. of recov- 
ering its property was some $240,- 
000 of which some $100,000 remains 
to be appropriated by Congress. 

“People Should Be Happy.” After 
the Teapot Dome verdict was an- 
nounced last week, Lawyer Owen J. 
Roberts, colleague of onetime U. S. 
Senator Atlee Pomerene on_ the 
Government’s legal staff, pro- 
claimed: “The people of the United 
States . . . should be very happy 
this night!” : 

The Decision. As in the Fall- 
Doheny case (TIME, July 18), the 
Supreme Court’s decision was writ- 


ten by Associate Justice Pierce But- 
ler. It approached the question 
of the legality of the Teapot Dome 
lease by describing the property 


and the lease’s terms, and then 
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LAWYER OWEN J. ROBERTS 
“The people of the United States 
. should be very happy 
this night!” 


seeking to discover whether there 
was a conspiracy to defraud the 
U. S. Like five of the six U. S. 
courts through which the case has 
passed, the Supreme Court was led 
to believe that there had been a 
conspiracy, by four main links of 
evidence dating from Christmas 
time, 1921: 

1) Edwin Denby, then Secretary 
of the Navy, took a passive role, 
letting John K. Robison, U. S. N., 
then a Rear Admiral but now a 
Captain, represent him at confer- 
ences on the oil reserves which 
Secretary Fall was “keen to con- 
trol.” 

2) At Mr. Fall’s behest, Rear 
Admiral Robison told Oilman Sin- 
clair how Teapot Dome should be 
developed. Mr. Fall then told an- 
other prospective bidder for the 
lease that he was not yet consid- 
ering bids. _ Not until three days 
after signing the Sinclair lease, did 
Mr. Fall tell another bidder that 
the bidding was now open. 

3) Secretary Fall did not submit 
the Sinclair lease to the Attorney 
General or any lawyer of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

4) The Continental Trading Co. 
was formed by Mr. Sinclair—a 
dummy organization to accumulate 
and distribute oil profits. Of the 
eight millions realized by this com- 
pany before its mysterious dissolu- 
tion, $200,000 in Liberty Bonds, 
were traced to Secretary Fall and 
his son-in-law, one M. T. Everhart 








of Pueblo, Col. “There is nothing 
in the record that tends to mitigate 
the sinister significance of this en- 
richment.” 

Brands. Though the case was a 
civil one, and the principals were 
still awaiting trial for criminal 
conspiracy, the Supreme Court 
branded Albert Bacon Fall as 
“faithless public officer.” The 
phrase “to conspire to defraud the 
U. S.” was also attached to Mr. 
Fall’s name; also “collusion” and 
“conspiracy” itself. 

Other Trials. The Fall-Sinclair 
lawyers worked feverishly after last 
week’s decision, on plans to pre- 
vent the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
harsh words and phrases from be- 
ing introduced at this week’s jury 
trial in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, when society, hav- 
ing recovered its necklace to the 
last black pearl, will decide how to 
deal with the men who took it 
away. 

Two other oil scandal trials will 
remain after the Fall-Sinclair con- 
spiracy trial: 1) trial of Albert B. 
Fall, Edward L. Doheny and Ed- 
ward L. Doheny Jr. for bribery; 
2) appeal of Mr. Sinclair from his 
conviction of contempt of the U. S. 
Senate. 


“Not Worried.” Passing through 
Chicago last week on his way to 
trial, Mr. Fall said: “I am not 
worried. It has not occurred to me 
that I might be found guilty. A 
man who is absolutely sure of his 
integrity never thinks of that, you 


know.” 
SCOUTS 
Valor Medals 


To be decorated or 
by the National Court of Honor 
(Daniel Carter Beard, chairman) 
is the height of Boy Scout achieve- 
ment. Often as not, the deeds which 
the Court rewards with its highest 
honor of all, a gold medal, are 
heroic to the point of death. This 
year the Court of Honor has 
awarded 21 medals and 41 certifi- 
cates of heroism. The four medals 
most lately awarded were announced 
last week, for the following deeds: 

Mill Dam. Five persons in a 
rowboat were caught under a mill 
dam waterfall near Mendota, Va. 
Tenderfoot Scout Ross Smith, aged 
15, dragged ashore his sister, 
Emma Smith. He then helped 
his brother, Max Smith, drag out 
Mrs. J. J. McQueen. Mrs. McQueen 
weighed 210 lb. Trying next to 


commended 


save Max Smith, who went down 
during Mrs. McQueen’s _ rescue, 
Scout Ross Smith drowned. The 


gold medal went to his parents. 
Hurricane. Scouts cf Sidney, 
Ohio, ran a refreshment tent at 
the Sidney Chautauqua last year. 
A hurricane came. Scout James 
Anderson, aged 14, braced a tent’ 








pole with his body until all other 
occupants had escaped: The fall- 
ing tent pole struck Scout Ander- 
son on the head as he released it. 
He later died. His parents got 
the medal. 

Resuscitation. Three years ago, 
Salvatore Ingoglia, aged 14, was 
drowning in Hollis Lake, N. Y. 
Assistant Scoutmaster Charles F. 
Reuel of Jamaica, N. Y., applied 
artificial respiration to the body 
after it had been submerged ten 
minutes; revived Salvatore Ingoglia. 

Ice Ledge. Last February, Lloyd 
J. Stewart, aged 3, of Whitefish, 
Mont., fell into the Whitefish River. 
Scout Harley Warn Jr. dived be- 
neath a ledge of ice, came up, 
dived again, came up, dived again 
and again. Lloyd J. Stewart 
drowned but Scout Warn recovered 
the body. 


PROHIBITION 
“ Staggerbear €& Guzzlenot”’ 


Author James Stevens, onetime 
hobo teamster, of Tacoma, Wash., 
is famed as the chronicler of sup- 
erhuman Paul Bunyan, the mythi- 
cal hero of North American lum- 
ber camps. Author Stevens is 
an authority on other mythical 
creatures of North America in- 
cluding lava bears, sand gougers, 
lightning birds, waumpus cats, 
treehoppers and minktums (TIME, 
Aug. 2, 1926, Books). Last week, 
announcement was made of an- 
other Stevens extravaganza, an al- 
legorical U. S. fable entitled “Stag- 
gerbear and Guzzlenot” which 
Plain Talk, the monthly magazine 
publishing it, condensed for pub- 
licity purposes as follows: 

“The Staggerbears inhabited the 
Happy Hills country where they 
roamed the shady dells covered 
with the shining mahogany grass 
where the fizzbells bloomed or ram- 
bled in the glades where there was 
a musical tinkle dripping from the 
keg trees. The streams gurgled 
with ice water, the brandy bees 
buzzed over the wild eggnog vines 
and the rumroots grew juicy in 
the earth beneath the sherry berry 


thickets. 
“Then, while the happy bears 
frolicked among the _ blossoming 


foamcups, the Guzzlenots descend- 
ed upon them. The Guzzlenots 
were dour fowls with shark teeth 
and clanked a mean blue _ beak. 
Their feet were wide and webbed, 
their necks rubbery and curving. 
They could not abide the Stagger- 
bears with their crescent smile and 
ruddy, joyful blossoming noses, 
their boozy roars and capers. 
“There was. battle, and the 
happy Staggerbears are no more, 
for the Guzzlenots uprooted the 
foamcups and fizzbells, cut down 
the eggnog vines and poisoned the 
happy little brandy bees. 
“Such a sad story.” 


| 
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WOMEN 


Petition Dented 


Mme. _ Rosika 
beetle-browned Hungarian 
indefatigable publicist, onetime 
Hungarian Minister to Switzer- 
land, has been trying for some time 


Schwimmer, 54, 
Jewess, 
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MMe. RostkA SCHWIMMER 
She would warn the soldier. 


to become a U. S. citizen. Be- 
cause she, in 1915, helped persuade 
Henry Ford to outfit and command 
his famed “Peace Ship,” she was 
subjected to specially alert ques- 
tioning by a Chicago naturaliza- 
tion board last summer (TIME, 
July 11). When she told the board 
she was an atheist and that she 
would not personally bear arms for 
the U. S. because “I understood 
that women are not required to 
bear arms in the United States,” 
the board refused her citizenship. 
Last week the Schwimmer Case 
was heard in the U. S. District 
Court by Judge George A. Car- 
penter, who asked Mme. Schwim- 
mer another question. 

“If you were a nurse,” mused the 
Judge, “caring for a wounded 
American soldier, and observed an 
armed enemy approaching, would 
you take up a pistol and shoot 
the enemy?” 

“No,” stoutly answered Madame 
Schwimmer, “but I would warn 
the soldier. I would not kill a 
man, even if he tried to kill me.” 
She added that she might fling 
herself upon the enemy and try 
to disarm him. 

“That’s all,” said Judge Car- 
penter. “Petition denied.” 

Then Judge Carpenter rose from 
his seat. He pointed at the U. S. 
flag over his courtroom door and 
sternly said to Mme. Schwimmer: 
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“You cannot be a halfway citizen 
under that flag....We have a 
great deal to give when we confer 
citizenship upon an alien. It is 
like admitting a new stockholder, 
and he or she should be willing 
to do what the other stockholders 
have obligated themselves to do. 
We must forget our various views 
on pacifism when war comes.” 


HEROES 


Passenger Levine 


The return of Hero Charles A. 
Levine little resembled that of 
long-wandering Ulysses. Not alone 
the faithful watchdog of New York 
City, Official Handshaker Grover 
C. Whalen, but everyone else, rec- 
ognized Hero Levine far in_ the 
distance. He was not grey and 
grizzled. He was only four months 
and a half older than when he 
skipped aboard the airplane Co- 
lumbia at Mitchell Field, L. I., to 
become a hero. He had no ad- 
ventures to tell because the press 
had told them all—how he sat 
with Hero Clarence Chamberlin in 
the Columbia until it came down 
in Germany; how he then toured 
Europe with a British pilot until 
he erashed in Italy. 

Mrs. Grace Levine and Eloyse 
Levine, aged 9, arose at 5 a.m. 
and, leaving Ardeth Levine, aged 
1, in the Levine home at Rock- 
away Park, L. I., joined Hand- 
shaker Whalen on the tug Macom. 
Soon Hero Levine, a_ smaller, 
quieter, ruddy-blond edition of 
Mussolini,* and Jewish} instead of 


Italian, climbed off the S. S. 
Leviathan. He answered news- 
gathers questions as though he 


knew they were perfunctory, called 
at City Hall because he was ex- 
pected there, lunched at the Hotel 
Astor because he was hungry. He 
was not surprised that New York 
did not toot its horns at him and 
get wildly excited. It was raining. 
In the Rockaways, where Charles 
A. Levine had been a_ popular 
figure long before the emergence 
of Hero Levine, the demonstration 
was more florid. Shiny motor 
cars, opulent furs, proud gesticu- 
lations, eager recognition  sur- 
rounded every step of the native’s 
return. Smiles and _ congratula- 
tions flowed freely everywhere, to- 
gether with a babble of question 
about Hero Levine’s business plans. 
His plans are, he said in his un- 
bothered way, to fly from Europe 
to the U. S. some day and to pro- 
mote aviation as best Charles A. 
Levine can. “I’m going to leave 
the talking to others,” he said, 
“T’ll look after the flying end.” 


*Whom Mr. Levine calls “Greatest man 
in the world.” 

+Baseless reports that Mr. Levine denied 
that he wads a Jew while abroad arose 
from his jocular mention of the fact that 
he was born on St. Patrick’s Day. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Engineer 


According to correspondent Clin- 
ton W. Gilbert of the New York 
Evening Post, one objection to the 
presidential candidacy of Herbert 
Clark Hoover has been voiced as 
follows: “We have never had an 
engineer in the Presidency and I 
doubt whether we ought to have 
an engineer in the Presidency. An 
engineer is experimental. An en- 
gineer always wants to do some- 
thing.” 

Last week, finding that he would 
not be able to address a conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Steel] Construction next week at 
Pinehurst, N. C., Herbert Clark 
Hoover sent out for a microphone 
and recording apparatus; read into 
the microphone and onto a _ phono- 
graph record the speech he had 
prepared to read at Pinehurst. No 
Cabinet member or other high U. 8. 
official ever did such a thing be- 
fore. 


Granduncle 


Detroit went to its primary polls 
to nominate two men to run for 
mayor. No parties took part. No 
issues were raised. And the man 
Detroit chose by a margin of 30,- 
000 votes as leading nominee had 
made no campaign, posted no post- 
ers, mailed no cards, spoken no 
speeches. When this __ leading 
nominee heard the returns he said: 
“The vote of the people is a 
tribute for which I am _ deeply 
grateful. I believe that the 
people of Detroit know there is 
not an intolerant bone in my 
ees 

The nominee was John C. Lodge, 
onetime Michigan State Senator, 
18 years a Detroit Alderman. In 
1919, Mayor James Couzens of De- 
troit said to Alderman Lodge: 
“You ought to be mayor of this 
town.” As President of the City 
Council, Alderman Lodge virtually 
was the mayor later, for four 
years. Not until friends came to 
him with 50,000 names on a peti- 
tion did he resign as Council pres- 
ident and enter his name in the 
primary. 

Believers in the maxim, “Blood 
will tell,” made much of this story 
of John C. Lodge, whose grand- 
nephew, as all Detroit knows, is 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 


Potent Son 


The preliminaries of a murder 
trial began last week in Cincinnati. 
For George Remus, once _ potent 
bootleg boss, later a convict, they 
were poison. They had shot dead 
his wife, Emogene, in a_ public 
park. Now he had to _ produce 
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evidence that it was not first-de- 
gree murder. He sought to take 
depositions from 75 witnesses in 
various cities—including Attorney 
General Sargent and Roy A. 
Haynes—to show that he _ had 
killed to elude a plot against his 
own life and property. 

For another man, ’Legger Remus 
preliminaries were meat. He, 
Charles Phelps Taft II, lanky, a 
son of the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, 
nephew and namesake of the pub- 
lisher of the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
outstanding member of an_ out- 
standing college class*, found in 
the Remus case his first opportu- 
nity to function with public impor- 
tance. As prosecuting attorney of 
Hamilton county, Ohio, an office he 
attained last January, he began 
making meat out of poison by fore- 
ing *Legger Remus to show how 
his proposed imported testimony 
would be relevant. 


Dinner Appointment 
U. S. Representative Fiorello H. 


- La Guardia, talkative New York 


Republican, had a dinner engage- 
ment with U. S. Representative 
William Leighton Carss of Minne- 
sota, at Duluth. The day came 
and Representative La Guardia 
was still in New York. Repre- 
sentative La Guardia got into an 
airplane and in few hours, whiz- 
zing westward, was looking down 
on the sprawling metropolygon that 
is Chicago. Landing for fuel at 
Chicago’s municipal airport, Rep- 
resentative La Guardia’s plane hit 
a rut, upended, shook up Repre- 
sentative La Guardia and his pilot, 
broke a propeller and a dinner en- 
gagement. 


Oniet Chic 
Quiet Chicago 


The September day that Fisti- 
cuffer Gene Tunney arrived in 
Chicago, one of the motorcycle 
policemen in his honking, roar- 
ing, droning, whizzing escort fell 
off his machine and was _ badly 
hurt. Last week some gas mer- 
chants held a convention in Chica- 
go and one of their honking, dron- 
ing, whizzing, roaring escort ran 
down and hurt two women in the 
crowded Loop district. Last week 
also, Prince Wilhelm of Sweden 
visited Chicago. Before arriving 
he begged the Chicago police not 
to insist upon a honking, droning, 


*Yale 1918. Other members of the class: 
Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee 
Davison, Ohio State Senator John Martin 
Vorys (son of William Howard Taft’s 
political sponsor, Arthur Isaiah Vorys), 
Playwright Philip J. Q. Barry (You and I, 
In a Garden, ete.), Book Critic John 
Chipman Farrar, Novelist Wilmarth 5S. 
Lewis (See MILESTONES, p. 24), Chevalier 
Artemus L. Gates of the Legion of Honor, 
Newell Garfield (presidential grandson), 
Arthur Yales (gargantuan golfer). 
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whizzing, roaring escort for him; 
not, at least, to equip the escort 
with sirens. Prince Wilhelm said 
that he would find “such a racket 
very annoying.” So the Chicago 
City Council, which has _ listened 
with pride to ear-splitting, mile-a- 
minute escorts for Roman Catho- 
lie cardinals at the Eucharistic 
Congress, Queen Marie of Ruman- 
ia, fisticuffers, gas merchants and 
almost every least journey of 
Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’) 
Thompson, decreed that hereafter 
siren-blowing police escorts would 
be accorded only U. S. Presidents, 
kings, queens and—as despatches 
put it—“others of real distinction.” 

Prince Wilhelm of Sweden was 
allowed to go quietly, almost un- 
noticed, through Chicago streets 
to breakfast at the Cliff Dweller’s 
Club with Julius Rosenwald, John 
Tinney McCutcheon,* Samuel In- 
sull, Mrs. Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, et al, 


Rats, Roaches 


Than Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon few persons are more dig- 
nified. Than rats and cockroaches 
few creatures are more undignified. 
Newsgatherers, who love nothing 
so well as the incongruous, had fun 
last week reporting how “rats and 
cockroaches in force are now pick- 
ing on” Secretary Mellon. The 
genesis of these reports was that, 
with the razing of some old build- 
ings across 15th Street from the 
Treasury Building in Washington 
(where the new Department of 
Commerce building is to rise), ro- 
dents and insects were noticed in 
unusual numbers near the treasury 
coal and trash vaults. Bug-catchers 
were put on guard with “sweet 
air,” a special gas, to kill the 
roaches. Rat-catchers patrolled the 
treasury basements by night with 
small rifles. 


Embassy Ball 


In the imposing British Em- 
bassy on Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, with its magnificent 
double, red-carpetec staircase and 
historic portraits, Sir Esme Wil- 
liam Howard, British Ambassador 
to the U. S., and Lady Isabella 
Howard} gave the first ball of the 
season. 

Several hundred guests were en- 
tertained in honor of Vice Admiral 
Sir Walter Cowan and his staff 
of the visiting British warships 
Calcutta and Cairo. 


*Famed cartoonist for the Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

+The reason Lady Howard is called Lady 
Isabella Howard is that she, daughter of 
Prince Giustiniani-Bandini, Earl of New- 
burgh, was born a Lady in her own right 
in Austria. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
A ? ’ i > 
Again, Cosgrave 


The new Dail Eireann, sixth in 
the six years that the Irish Free 
State has existed, met last week 
in a_ bitter’ session. President 
(Premier) William Thomas Cos- 
grave, sitting as an ordinary Dep- 
uty for Cork, was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council by 
a majority of six votes. The actual 
votes cast were 76 for and 70 
against, Capt. William Archer 
Redmond abstaining and James 
Larkin, Dublin Communist, absent 
as an undischarged bankrupt. 

The debate on the election was 
along party lines. Mr. Cosgrave 
was the only nominee. Eamon De 
Valera’ insisted upon speaking 
Gaelic, which only 10% of the Dail 
understands; but his henchman, 
Sean Thomas O’Kelley, indulged in 
some acrid diatribes at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Cosgrave and his 
followers, whom he dubbed rene- 
gade Irishmen ruling Ireland in the 
interests of Britain. 

President Cosgrave’s reply was 
stinging. With his fists clenched, 
his body trembling with suppressed 
rage and his face pale with pas- 
sion, he denied Sean O’Kelley’s 
charges and insinuations and de- 
fended his policy. “I yield to no 
one as an Irishman in my love for 
Ireland,” he snapped. “For five 
years I have been working here in 
the interests of ... a free, inde- 
pendent Irish nation!” 

The next day, by an_ identical 
vote, his Ministry was approved 
by the Dail. The only change was 
the appointment of Fitzgerald Ken- 
ny as Minister of Justice in succes- 
sion to the slain Kevin Christopher 
O’Higgins (TIME, July 18, 1925). 
Ernest Blythe is Vice President in 
addition to being Minister of Fi- 
nance, the former post also having 
been held by Mr. O’Higgins at the 
time of his death. 

Critics were agreed that Mr. Cos- 
grave’s chances of remaining in 
power were slim, as his position is 
almost entirely dependent on the 
support of the Farmers’ Party, 
whose policy is known to differ 
from that of the Government in 
several important respects, mostly 
of an economic nature. 


Flunked 


Bernard Marmaduke FitzAlan- 
Howard, Premier Duke and Earl 
and Hereditary Marshal and Chief 
Butler of England, Earl of 
Arundel, Earl of Surrey, Earl of 
Norfolk, Baron Maltravers, Baron 
FitzAlan, Baron Clun, Baron 
Oswaldestre, 19-year-old scion of 
one of England’s oldest families, 
Roman Catholic, last week 


“flunked” responsions—college en- 
trance examination at Oxford. 
The young Duke has never been 
to school, but has been “educated” 
privately by a tutor. 


It may have 
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DUKE OF NORFOLK 
“Educated” privately. 


been argued that his aristocratic 
lineage entitled him to many privi- 
leges, but Oxford has long been 
noted for its democratic independ- 
ence. Magdalen College refused to 
enter King Edward when he was 
Prince of Wales because Queen 
Victoria made stipulations that 
the head of that institution would 
not accept; and so the young 
Prince had-to go to the “House” 
(Christ Church). And many a 
noble lord with erroneous ideas 
about his own importance has been 
reduced to equality by a summary 
ducking in a fountain or a “de- 
bagging” (trousers taken off in 
public) humiliation. 

The sheltered Duke has for the 
time being escaped such untoward 
events; but he may yet pass his 
responsions and live to find out 
that he is a person of no impor- 
tance with the university town of 
Oxford, except, perhaps, to the 
tradesman and a few fawners, de- 
spite his magnificent titles and his 
49,900 acres of land. 


Human Queen 
<; 


One Mrs. Adalin Macauley, Na- 
tional President of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, got the surprise 
of her life, so she said, when 
Queen Mary of Britain tugged at 
her sleeve in Buckingham Palace. 
She, it was assumed, had gone to 
the Palace with the idea of being 
treated with condescension by an 
enameled-faced, crabbed, haughty 








Queen. The extent of her surprise 
may be gauged, therefore, when 
she was introduced to a _perfect- 
ly ordinary woman dressed in per- 
fectly ordinary clothes, albeit a bit 
out of fashion. Not only did Queen 
Mary not wear a crown, nor her 
gorgeous coronation robes of state 
(although a priceless rope of 
pearls was around her neck and 
two fascinating diamonds glittered 
in her ears), but she showed every 
evidence of the charm that one ex- 
pects in a human woman. 


The Queen tugged Mrs. Macauley 
by the sleeve because she had not 
finished speaking to her, the latter 
in her apparent nervousness hav- 
ing hurried away too quickly. Said 
the Queen: 

“How did you enjoy yourself in 
France?” 


Let Mrs. Macauley tell the story 
in her own words: 


“Wasn’t that splendid of the 
Queen? She had asked previously 
about our visit in London and then 
wanted to know about our wonder- 
ful visit to Paris, and so _ the 
Queen, just as any other woman 
might do, reached over and gave 
me a tug on the sleeve.” 

Then Queen Mary asked if she 
were from New York. Replied 
Mrs. Macauley: “No, indeed, my 
home is in Menomonie, Wis.” 

Said the Queen: “Oh, yes, of 
course,” and smiled her very en- 
gaging smile. 

Related Mrs. Macauley: 

“And I had to smile, too, be- 
cause I knew perfectly well, and 
the Queen knew that I knew, that 
the Queen had never heard of 
Menomonie.” 


FRANCE 
Tariff Armistice 


The Franco-U. S. tariff dispute 
(TIME, Sept. 19 et seq.) came to 
a definite if temporary head last 
week when Premier Raymond Poin- 
caré, functioning as Minister of 
Finance, caused a note to be writ- 
ten to Washington’ expressing 
France’s willingness to revert to 
the status quo ante for U. S. im- 
ports pending the negotiation of 
a new commercial treaty. 

This means that U. S. goods will 
be admitted to France on the terms 
that they enjoyed prior to Sept. 
6 when the new French tariff law 
went into effect. 

The note made it clear that 
France would and does insist that 
the most-favored-nation treatment 
can be accorded to the U. S. only 
if the U. S. is willing to give 
reciprocal treatment to France. 

There the matter rests until the 
negotiators for the two countries 
meet, probably in Washington some 
time soon, to work out a com- 
promise, which is the most that 
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can be hoped for, between recipro- 
cal and non-reciprocal commercial 
treaties. 

Meantime, however, it remains to 
be noted that M. Poincaré has at 
least succeeded’ in obtaining the 
sanction of the Washington Gov- 
ernment to the refunding of 
French obligations in the U. S. 
with 6% instead of 8% securities, 
thus effecting a great saving to 
the French taxpayer. 

Also, a pertinent question arises 
as to whether M. Poincaré’s stand 
on the tariff is not derived from 
a desire to bargain for a _ safe- 
guard clause* in the debt disac- 
cord with the U. S., which the 
French Parliament refuses to 
ratify. 


ITALY 


Mussolini Notes 


“Battle of Wheat.” At the open- 
ing of the first national Wheat Ex- 
hibition in Rome, Signor Mussolini 
declared his satisfaction with this 
year’s crop, assessed at 275,000,000 
tons, but called attention to the 
fact that the goal of 375,000,000 
tons a year was still a long way 
off, the figure at which, cereally 
speaking, Italy will become self- 
supporting. Said he: 

“Everyone is at work in the 
fields. Who sows not, neither reaps 
nor harvests. Our peasants are not 


-deserters either in peace or in war. 


But it is not sufficient to work. It 
is necessary also to prepare the 
ground with the necessary fertil- 
izers. It is necessary to sow well 
and in time. 

“Our ‘battle of wheat’ cannot be 
won in only one year. But the 
possibility of winning it exists. No- 
body now doubts that it is possible 
to increase the average yield per 
acre. Wheat must be raised wher- 
ever possible by intensive methods. 
Zones giving a high yield per unit 
of area must be generalized. Some 
people think it is possible to arrive 
at 100 quintals [five tons] per hec- 
tare [nearly two and a half acres] 
and I also believe that Italian agri- 
culture can still advance far on 
the road to perfection.” 

The Premier then distributed 
$100,000 in prizes for the best 
results in growing wheat. Farm- 
ers and humble peasants, abashed 
but proud, marched on to a raised 
platform and there were kissed on 
both cheeks by JI Duce amid the 
plaudits of the populace. 


Marconi. At a luncheon given 
by the Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce in Manhattan, Senatér Gug- 


*Payment to the U. S. to stop if Ger- 
many fails to pay reparations. 
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lielmo Marconi made the following 
points regarding Signor Mussolini: 
“The Government is carried in 
strong hands. The fortunes of the 
State are guided by enlightened 
minds and the country, as a whole, 
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GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
“The Government is in strong 
hands.” 


has full faith in Premier Musso- 
lini’s energetic policy. He is willing 
to make great sacrifices for the 
good of Italy’s economic position in 
the world. There is no false pride 
in saying that Italians are proud 
and gratified at the results which 
have been noted and praised by 
economists in all parts of the world. 

“T met Mussolini when I was in 
Italy two weeks ago and we ex- 
changed views on a multiplicity of 
subjects. The varied qualities of 
his virile and sympathetic mind 
need no praise from me. I found 
him full of the most sublime faith 
in the future improvement of our 
social, economic and industrial con- 
ditions, and Italians can rejoice in 
conditions in Italian industry to- 
day.” 


Mafia Trial 

More than a year has sped by 
since, at Premier Mussolini’s orders, 
the dread Mafia (or Black Hand 
organization) was hunted down on 
the island of Sicily, captured, jailed. 
For centuries the Mafia protected 
Sicilians while the island was un- 
der foreign rule. When Italy be- 
came unified in 1870, the Mafia 
(in reality a coalition of gangs) 
turned brigands and terrorized the 











island ruthlessly. Not until the 
advent of Signor Mussolini and his 
Fascisti has any government dared 
to put down their wholesale law- 
lessness, although many half- 
hearted attempts have been made. 


Last week in Termini Imerese, 
Sicily, a strange legal case began 
—the trial of the 153 members of 
the Andaloro-Ferrarello gang. It 
was strange because the prisoners 
were brought into court in iron- 
barred cages and arranged around 
the room like wild animals, guarded 
by a small army of colorfully uni- 
formed Carabinieri with fixed bay- 
onets. 

Interest centred on Giuseppa 
(Josephine) Andaloro, mother of 
three sons and four daughters, 
together ringleaders of the Anda- 
loro-Ferrarello gang. She, a tooth- 
less, white-haired hag, was called 
the Queen of the Mafia gangs. Her 
word was law. Dressed in a man’s 
clothes, she was wont to ride 
around the country marking out 
victims for the Mafia. She it was 
who ordered murders, robberies, 
extortions, ambushings, torture, 
kidnappings. None dared disobey 
her commands. 

Her word was such that she 
commanded the members to marry 
whomsoever she should _ select. 
Without her consent none could 
marry. Many a match she broke. 
This she did in order that her fol- 
lowers might make good mar- 
riages, “good” meaning an accre- 
tion of wealth for this and that 
gang. 

She it was who ordered this and 
that peasant or laborer to perjure 
himself before the courts in order 
to secure the release of a captured 
member. She fixed the ransoms 
and organized their method of col- 
lection. All the fiendish devilry in 
the gangs was said to emanate 
from her, 

And in one of the iron-barred 
cages she sat, shorn of her power, 
glowering at the court officials, 


- scowling at the Carabinieri—an old 


woman, with wrinkled skin, fero- 
cious mien, coarse features. None 
doubted that a death, too long de- 
layed, according to the Sicilians, 
would be her fate. 

The trial began with evidence 
from Salvatore Ferrarello, notorious 
chief. He denied that he was ever 
a member of the Andaloro-Fer- 
rarello gang. “That is absurd,” 
said he. “I have always been their 
enemy.” He denied, as was to be 
expected, all the crimes with which 
he was accused. Extortion in par- 
ticular he condemned as a “frivo- 
lous” act. “I would be ashamed to 
commit it!” said he. “Although I 
am the nephew of Gaetano Ferra- 
rello, fanother notorious bandit 
chief who killed himself in prison 
rather than face trial], I am proud 
to proclaim that I am an _ honest 
man and a perfect gentleman!” 

The trial continued. 
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RUSSIA 


To Review Progress 


To review the progress of the 
past year the Central Executive 
Committee, the highest organ of the 
Soviet Government, met in_ the 
Uritsky Palace, Leningrad, which, 
as St. Petersburg and later Petro- 
grad, was the capital of Russia 
under the Tsars. 

A flurry was caused by the arri- 
val of Leon Trotzky and Gregory 
Zinoviev, leaders of the Communist 
Opposition, recently deposed from 
their official positions in the Third 
(Communist) International (TIME, 
Dec. 6, 1926, & Oct. 10). Still 
members of the Central Executive 
Committee, their presence gave rise 
to much speculation. Would they 
address the Committee? Would 
their attitude be compromise or 
further defiance? Would the Com- 
mittee oust them? These were 
questions that Leningraders and 
Communists asked themselves. 


The Uritsky Palace, onetime 
Taurid Palace, was built by Cath- 
erine the Great for her lover, 
Gregory Aleksandrovitch Potemkin. 
It was there, 21 years ago, that the 
first Duma (Parliament) met, only 
to be suppressed by the fiat of the 
Autocrat of All the Russias, 
Nicholas II. 


Vacation Done 


Last week the first snow fell in 
Moscow. It was a_ signal for 
hordes of wolflike, grimy orphans 
to hitch-hike back to the capital 
from their summer “vacation” in 
the country. 

These urchins were orphaned by 
-the War, revolution, famine. Once 
there were two million of them; 
now there are said to be only 
100,000. They live by theft and 
the world is their home. Now 
they are fighting with _ sticks, 
stones, fists, knives for the pos- 
session of tar boilers for winter 
shelters. 

One urchin, questioned in the 
street as to how he had managed 
to acquire a new suit of clothes 
and as to why he was tearing 
down posters from a wall, said, 
grinning: “Don’t you see our 
uniforms? We spent a fortnight 
at one of these kids’ homes and 
they outfitted us fine. Then, of 
course, we skipped. So now we 
are getting sheets to keep us clean 
in bed.” 

Soviet philosophy allows no re- 
straint to be put on children. Even 
in the schools a student studies 
only those subjects he fancies. 
These wolflike boys and girls, all 
about the age of 13 or 14, are thus 
allowed to prey upon society be- 
cause they prefer to prey and to 
roam the country, although homes 


have been provided for them and 
some 1,900,000 have thus been 
taken care of, taught trades, etc. 

But the homes are evidently not 
all they are supposed to be, for 
recently the head of one _ insti- 
tution was arrested because he 
placed iodine on the tongues of 
boys using bad language, because 
he turned a hose on a small] riot 
and because he sewed the shirts 
of two youthful fighters together 
“like Siamese twins.” The punish- 
ment of the youngsters seemed to 
be well merited, considering what 
thugs they are—but not in the 
eyes of the Bolsheviki. 


SPAIN 
Assembly Opened 


In a perfect setting of perfect 
order, perfect weather, perfect en- 
thusiasm, not too boisterous, not 
too restrained, King Alfonso XIII, 
accompanied by his master, Dic- 
tator Premier Primo de Rivera, 
opened the new consultative Na- 
tional Assembly* (TIME, Sept. 26) 
in the Palace of the Cortes (Par- 
liament), Madrid. 

The ceremony was simple, so 
simple in fact that the monarch 
and his entourage entered the 
building by a side door. There 
were no red carpet, no flowers, no 
decorations on the Palace, no bril- 
liant uniforms; King, Dictator, 
Delegates were all dressed in som- 
bre morning attire. The only 
splash of color was supplied by the 
Princes of the Church in their 
Cardinal red. This drab setting 
was to emphasize the fact that the 
Assembly is a working body and 
not a fountain of useless rhetoric. 

With laconic precision, the King 
declared the new Assembly open. 
The Dictator thanked the King for 
attending the opening so soon after 
his arrival from a visit to Mo- 
rocco, and immediately quitted the 
building. Sefior José Maria Yan- 
guas, onetime Secretary of State, 
was chosen President of the As- 
sembly and made the opening 
speech, in which, as he was bound 
to, he lauded Dictator de Rivera. 

The only disharmonious note was 
sounded by the announcement that 
the Duchess Parcent and the Coun- 
tess San Luis, women delegates 
chosen by General de Rivera, had 
resigned half an hour before the 
session began. 


POLAND 
Pilsudski A-Visiting 


Dictator Josef Pilsudski let it be 
known that next month he would 

*The new National Assembly is at pres- 
ent Spain’s nearest approach to a Legisla- 
ture; actually it is a consultative body, 
appointed by Dictator Primo de Rivera and 
working in committees for the most part. 
It is designed to aid the Dictator in fram- 
ing the laws of the nation. 


travel south, to Italy, to see his 
old friend Pope Pius XI, onetime 
(1919-21) Papal Nuncio at War- 
saw, and also to see Dictator Ben- 
ito Mussolini, whom he admires. 

Perhaps Poland may now look 
forward to new Fascist innovations, 
for the two dictators are sure to 
discuss the relative merits of dic- 
tatorship, etc. It is recalled that 
Premier Count Stephen Bethlen of 
Hungary returned from Rome early 
in the year to promise the startled 
and unhappy Hungarians a few 
Fascist reforms, so enamored was 
he of Signor Mussolini’s personality 
and government. 


New Soviet Envoy 


Silk-hatted, frock-coated, _ be- 
gloved, bespatted M. Bogomolov 
arrived in Warsaw to present his 
credentials to Polish President 
Ignatz Moscicki as Soviet Minis- 
ter to Poland. A company of Po- 
lish soldiery accompanied the new 
envoy to the presidential palace. 

Four months ago (TIME, June 
20) Soviet Minister Peter Lazare- 
vitch Vojkov was felled in a War- 
saw railway station by the foul 
hand of a boy assassin. Due note 
of that fact was emphasized by 
the arrival of M. Bogomolov, who 
symbolizes a return of normal 
Russo-Polish relations, after a pe- 
riod of horror struck deep in Rus- 
sia by political and revengeful 
executions, and in Poland by a 
period of intense excitement un- 
calmed by the sentence of the 
aforesaid boy assassin to life im- 
prisonment with a recommendation 
by the Court that this be com- 
muted to 15 years. 

Both nations appear to have 
forgotten the recent turmoil, for 
Minister Bogomolov is reported to 
have assured President Moscicki 
that Russia is ready to conclude 
a treaty guaranteeing peace be- 
tween the two countries. 


BELGIUM 
A Mother 


It was 8 a. m. in Brussels. The 
debauchees of the previous night 
were asleep. The famed fountains 
exuded sparkling water in the sun- 
light as passers-by bought their 
morning newspapers and _ hurried 
to their café au lait at nearby 
restaurants. There was a faint 
bustle in the air as the capital 
began to get into its business stride. 


Suddenly a great boom disturbed 
the comparative quiet—the sound 
of artillery fire. Boom! Coffee 
cups stopped halfway to open 
mouths. Boom! Newspapers fell 
to the breakfast table. Boom! 
Boom! Boom! Inert bodies 
squirmed between the _ sheets. 
Boom! Boom! Boom! Alert busi- 
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nessmen and women __ resigned 
themselves to a long count—they 
hoped it would be a very long 
count. Boom! Boom! Boom! Twen- 


ty-one blank shots, in all, were 
fired. Ears strained for the 
22nd. The pause grew longer and 


longer, but the 22nd boom never 
came. 

Then all Brussels knew that a 
baby daughter* had been born to 
Crown Princess Astrid, wife of 
Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium, 
to whom she was married last 
year (TimME, Nov. 15). Had 101 
booms startled the city, it would 
have signified the birth of an heir 
presumptive to the throne of the 
Belgians. Z 

“Ah, well,” muttered the Bel- 
gians with an _ expressive Latin 
shrug, “the next will be a boy.” 

Meantime, news came from the 
royal palace that the new Belgian 
princess would be named Josephine 
Charlotte Ingeborg Elizabeth Marie 
José Marguerite Astrid. King Al- 
bert is to be godfather and the 
Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, 
godmother. Foreign rulers, includ- 
ing the Pope, wired congratulations. 

Soon church bells were ringing, 
railroad engines screeched, fac- 
tory sirens shrieked; Belgian and 
Swedish flags came out like a 
plague; newspapers published ex- 
tras. In the evening, so _ intent 
were loyal Brussels citizens on 
celebrating the royal joy, and so 
little were they disappointed by the 
advent of a princess instead of a 
prince, that they poured into the 
theatres and cafés by thousands, 


‘so that seats and tables were not 


to be had for love or money. 


In the distant U. S., at South 
Bend, Ind... Prince William of 
Sweden was apprised of the birth 
of a daughter to his cousin, Prin- 
cess Astrid. Asked whether he in- 


tended to cable his congratula- 
tions to Prince Leopold, the Prince 
replied: 


“Oh, no, I wouldn’t dare. He 
[the young father] is way above; 
he is a Crown Prince.” 


AUSTRIA 


Poet President 


Not long ago President Michael 
Hainisch of Austria sat himself 
down before his polished desk and 
penned a poem of eight stanzas, 
entitled “My Country,” extolling 
the beauties of Lower Austria, 
where he was born and where he 
rears pedigree cows that supply 
Vienna with an abundance of milk. 

Now a professor Keldorfer has 


*The little pink Princess was put into 
a cradle used by the children of King 
Albert. Of Alsatian design, with rubber- 
tired wheels, the cradle was optimistically 
decorated in pink, the color for boys. 
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set the verse to music and the 
poem was sung last week for the 
first time, amid great enthusiasm, 
at the Music Societies’ concert in 
Vienna. 

Onetime Farmer Hainisch smiled 
under his ample white beard and 
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THE PRESIDENT OF AUSTRIA 
He penned a poem. 


bushy mustachios, for he had. con- 
spicuously brought himself to the 
notice of the Viennese, who are 
so hazy about their Chief Execu- 
tive that many are alleged not to 
know his name. Still more grati- 
fying was the news that Lower 
Austria (a province) may adopt 
the poem as its official anthem, 
not having had a song of its own 
since the fall of the monarchy in 
1918.* 


* JAPAN 


Again, Hanihara 


Smiling Masanao Hanihara, one- 
time (1923-24) Japanese Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., is again in the 
news. He it was who said (TIME, 
April 21, 1924) that the last U. S. 
Immigration Law, which definitely 
excluded Orientals from citizenship 
in the U. S., would have “grave 
consequences,” a phrase that cost 
him his post at Washington and 
caused a flurry in U. S.-Japanese 
relations. 

Now Smiling Masanao, who has 
been employed in the Tokyo For- 
eign Office these past three years, 
is to go to Brussels as the Japanese 
Ambassador to the court of King 
Albert of the Belgians. 


*The melody of the oldtime Austrian 
anthem has been used as Alma Mater by 
at least one U. S. university: Wisconsin. 
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MEXICO 
Iron Hand 


Under the crushing force of the 
ruthless hand of President Elias 
Plutarco Calles, called by some the 
strongest man in Mexico since the 
despot, Porfirio Diaz, the recent 
revolt (TIME, Oct. 17) was put 
down, the rebels routed. 

This was not accomplished with- 
out some hard fighting in which the 
Federal troops were always re- 
ported as victorious. Many rebels 
were captured. General Arnulfo 
Gomez, the only remaining opposi- 
tion candidate to one-armed Gen- 
eral Alvaro Obregon, was said to 
be in hiding in the mountains and 
seeking an opportunity to escape 
from the country. 

Many rumors spread during the 
week to the effect that there had 


been unnecessary brutality and 
killings. In all 82 executions were 
reported. For example it was al- 


leged that General Francisco Ser- 
rano had been “murdered” while 
at the dinner table with 13 of his 
aides. None could doubt that there 
had been much cruel and useless 
bloodshed; but the revolt was seem- 
ingly over, despite rumors to the 
contrary and assertions of bandit 
terrorism, which probably had noth- 
ing to do with the revolt. And 
that, in the opinion of most ob- 
servers, was that. Protests from 
foreign powers seemed unlikely, the 
rumpus being a purely local af- 
fair. 

The most astounding development 
in the situation was a statement 
from President Calles to the effect 
that he knew all about the plans for 
the revolt months ahead of time. 
According to Senor Calles, he for- 
bore to act in the hope that the 
plotters would renounce __ their 
treasonable intentions. He admits 
that he could have prevented the 
rising, but did not act out of a de- 
sire “not to cast doubt on the 
members of the army whose de- 
corum I was eager to save.” 

However, it was pointed out that 
Senor Calles probably played a 
waiting game. In other words he 
waited until the conspirators ac- 
tually incriminated themselves and 
to that end gave them enough rope 
to hang themselves, so to speak. 
It was hardly possible for him to 
act before, for prosecution on the 
mere strength of the evidence he 
had would have laid him more than 
ever open to political partisanship 
in connection with the _ elections 
next year, the campaign for which 
was the basic cause of the revolt. 
He therefore attempted to dissuade 
the conspiring generals—Gomez and 
Serrano—hoping, no doubt, that the 
affair would blow over, but ready 
to seize upon any overt treason 
with a severity that has, as events 
have turned out, gained him the 
sobriquet of Mexico’s man of iron. 














MUSIC 


Gatti Announces 


Last week Director Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company talked to the press. Be- 
hind his broad, shiny desk in Man- 
hattan he told about four operas; 
three new singers. 

The operas: Turandot, to open 
the season Oct. 31, with Maria 
Jeritza & Giacomo Lauri-Volpi; 
Korngold’s Violanta, the first nov- 
elty, also with Jeritza, Nov. 5; on 
the same afternoon, Hdnsel und 
Gretel; Gioconda, to open the Phil- 
adelphia season Nov. 1, with Rosa 
Ponselle & Beniamino Gigli. 

The new singers were Dorothee 
Manski, lyric soprano of the Ber- 
lin Staats-oper; Everett Marshall, 
U. S. baritone, and Grace Moore. 

The last name caused reporters to 
query anxiously, scribble hastily. 
“Not the Grace Moore who sang 
in Irving Berlin’s Music Box Re- 
vue, in Hitchy-Koo, in Up in the 
Clouds?” It was that same pretty 
girl, native of Jellicoe, Tenn., one- 
time music student at the Wilson- 
Green School at Chevy Chase. She 
had fied classroom and the First 
Baptist choir for the snapping foot- 
lights of Manhattan. George M. 
Cohan, alert actor-producer-play- 
wright, gave her audience & advice. 
The advice was to go into musical 
comedy. There, a Southern drawl, 
an arch manner and a pure voice 
carried her to the top of the 
musical stardom, to join the All- 
American Grand Opera Company in 
France. Now her cycle returns to 


Manhattan. 







Philharmonic Opening 


Arrival. 
stepped of the S.S. Rotterdam in 
Manhattan last week, faced a bat- 
tery of cameras, obligingly revealed 


A small & bulgy man 


a shock of springy red hair, 
grinned far into his freckled cheeks 
and quickly left the pier. No 
customs officers molested his bag- 
gage, no questions were asked, for 
he was Josef Willem Mengelberg,* 
high man in Holland, come once 
more with diplomatic passport to 
conduct the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Pressmen followed him, 
asked hurriedly of concerts abroad, 
of his villa in Switzerland (with 
its five subcellars), learned that 
he had held séance with Conductor 
Arturo Toscanini at Lake Como, 
discussed with him plans for the 
Philharmonic’s 86th season.+ 

Next Night. “Opening concerts,” 





*Mynheer Mengelberg and Signor Tos- 
canini share the Philharmonic season, with 
Guest Conductors Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Bernadino Molinari (Time, Sept. 19), and 
Ernest Schelling, leader of the Children’s 
Concerts. 

+The New York Philharmonic is the third 
oldest orchestra in the world, witness to 
the comparative youth of the modern or- 
chestra. The London Philharmonic is the 
oldest, the Vienna second. 


said the Philharmonic program, 
“Nos. 2189 and 2190”; and pro- 
ceeded to list a Vivaldi concerto, a 
Rieti concerto, Ferroud’s “Foules” 
and Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 
A great audience, eager to be 





MENGELBERG 
No questions were asked. 


pleased, found the Vivaldi pleasant; 
the Rieti clever, inconsequential; 
the Ferroud noisy, tiresome as the 
crowds he pictured; the compound 
undistinguished. Applause, highly 
in order at the season’s first con- 
certs, was given lavishly to Con- 
ductor Mengelberg in exchange for 
his stuffy little bows and to the 
superb orchestra which he com- 
mands. 


Death in Naples 


In Naples, Italy, the Baroness 
Appolonia Alessandra Markwiart 
killed herself. She left a note ask- 
ing that the many photographs of 
famed Tenor’ Beniamino Gigli 
which cluttered her room be buried 
with her; and another note say- 
ing: “Don’t perform an autopsy. 
Don’t cremate me. Let me meet 
God as I am.” 


Said Tenor Gigli, on tour, in 
Winnipeg, Man.: “IT met the 
Baroness while in Berlin last sum- 
mer and our acquaintance developed 
into strong friendship.” 


Argyle Choir 


Three years ago, in Argyle, IIl., 
Pastor Edgar Smith organized a 
picnic. At the picnic, he chose 31 
of the 40 people who live in 
Argyle to sing in his choir. At 
first their anthems were jerky. 
Then they improved. They were 
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asked to give concerts in the towns 
and villages near Argyle. 

One day last week few people 
stayed in Argyle. The 31 singers, 
a little abashed, lifted their voices 
in the Perseverance Presbyterian 
Church, in Milwaukee. When ‘sound 
died in the shafted gloom, listen- 
ers, able critics turned to each 
other and said sincerely: “A fine 
choir... they’ sing  beautiful- 
ie aose 


Bazoo 


Said the New Orleans States: 
“In Budapest a musician was so 
enraged by the chatter of a woman 
in the audience that he ran amuck 
and bit a policeman. But he made 
a great mistake. He should have 
chewed the ear of the offending 
woman. Had he done so he would 
have established a precedent that 
might still the feminine bazoo dur- 
ing a musical performance.” 


Florentine Choir 


From Florence, Italy, last week 
press-agented with folio upon folio 
on the City of Flowers, on its 
musical heritage stretched to in- 
clude Dante, Michelangelo & 
Amerigo Vespucci, came _ the 
Florentine Polyphonic Choir, gave 
its debut concert* in Carnegie Hall, 
Manhattan. 

Trumpeters blew welcome from 
the stage, a standard bearer struck 
the first note of color and 50 sing- 
ers in Renaissance dress, filed on. 
Conductor Sandro Benelli (broth- 
er of Poet Sem Benelli, author of 
The Jest) put them through their 
paces, helped them find pianissimos 
ineffably tender, failed to tie up 
smoothly whole sheafs of meas- 
ures. 


Critics compared them to U. S. 
choruses of the first rank, voted 
the visitors the advantage in cos- 
tume and tradition, gave musical 
preference to the U. S. choruses. 


Nip 

A squabble last week arose over 
a drink of brandy. The Vita- 
phone Co. and one John T. Adams 
were in court; Mr. Adams _ bat- 
tling for $1,250 which he feels Vita- 
phone owes him as part of a 
$15,000 salary as musical director. 
Mr. Adams fed Mary Lewis stimu- 
lant in a teacup, so ran the testi- 
mony, and her resulting record of 
the Barcarole (Tales of Hoffman) 
showed voice strain, was worthless. 

Called to witness, Miss Lewis, 

*The Florentine Choir will give 60 con- 
certs in the U. S. & Canada. The tour 
goes through New Jersey, Pittsburgh, the 
Middle West, up into Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
on to the Pacific Coast, back through the 
South, up into Canada by way of Michigan. 


+Vitaphone is the most successful of all 
devices for the joint reproduction of mo- 


tion pictures and sound. Famed artists 
recording for Vitaphone: Marion Talley, 
Al Jolson, Elsie Janis, Mischa Elman. 
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Owners’ Actual Records 
ound of White Truck and Bus Mileages 


tiful- 117 Whites have run 500,000 miles and more each 

623 have run between 300,000 and 500,000 miles each 
! 1,595 have run between 200,000 and 300,000 miles each 

~_— a 2,347 have run between 150,000 and 200,000 miles each 


erian 
sound 


er 6,574 have run between 100,000 and 150,000 miles each 
Thave i giving the astounding total— 
— = 11,256 Whites have run 100,000 miles and more each 


dur- 
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No owner will operate a truck or bus long 
enough to run 100,000 miles unless those 


week e e e 
folio miles are money-earning miles. 
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O , 
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the White Truck and Bus performance, measured in money, 
gave ° e e e * 
Hell, & miles or years, is without parallel in the industry. The 
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—_. 7 dependability, long life and continuous earning power. 
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i famed onetime chorus girl who is 
now an opera soprano, said she 
had been cold. All day she had 


been sitting in the studio in the 
scanty beads and satin of Lady 
The slinky costume of 


Giulietta. 





Mary LEwIs 
Warmed, 


she sang. 


a courtesan is not designed for 
stage waits. “Chilled, depressed, 
exhausted,” she complained. Gal- 
lant, Mr. Adams sent for brandy. 
Grateful, Miss Lewis drank. 
Warmed, she sang. Ousted, Mr. 
Adams is suing for his salary. 
Court reserved decision. 


Next day Sport Writer Williams 
of the New York Evening Tele- 
gram meditated gravely on _ tea- 
cups and the apparent discrepan- 
cies between opera and_ sports 
arena. Mr. Williams distinctly re- 
called a recent prizefight in which 
Michael McTigue lost the light- 
heavy weight championship to 
Thomas Loughran (TIME, Oct. 17), 
chiefly, according to Mr. Williams, 
because, Mr. McTigue waited un- 
til the last rest between rounds to 
“toss off” a teacup of something. 
He recalled Rube Wadell, baseball 
pitcher, who sat over his teacups 
all one night before his pitching 
masterpiece—a game against De- 
troit in which Ty Cobb, first man 
up, bunted safely, and thereafter 
no man reached first base. He 
recalled Golfer J. Douglas Edgar, 
of England, who preferred steins, 
which, when available, dropped his 
score a dozen strokes. He recalled 
Papyrus, horse, who performed 
fastest with buckets of alé in his 
belly. These examples proved to 
Mr. Williams a principle. He 
mourned for Mr. Adams & Mary 
Lewis, grieving that the principle 
had not been properly applied. 
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RELIGION 


Washington Cathedral 


Campaign. A committee collect- 
ing money for Washington Cathe- 
dral last week received $250,000 
and a $50,000 annuity. These were 
first scores in a new campaign an- 
nounced the week before. Chair- 
man of the committee is General 
John J. Pershing; executive chair- 
man is George Wharton Pepper, 
onetime (1922-27) U. S. Senator 
from Pennsylvania; treasurer is 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
W. Mellon. (Some thought that 
Secretary Mellon gave last week’s 
gifts; they were anonymous). As- 
sociated with these are Bishop 
James Edward Freeman of Wash- 
ington, whose seat is in the cathe- 
dral, other clergymen and potent 
laymen. 

The cathedral and its associated 
institutions need $30,000,000. Al- 
ready $6,000,000 have been given 
or pledged. The present campaign 
is for $6,800,000 to complete and 
endow new portions of the cathe- 
dral building itself. 





Foundations. The site of the 
cathedral is Washington’s highest 
point, Mount Saint Albans, a 


thickly wooded hill 400 feet above 
the Potomac and northwest of the 
city. Here already functions some 
appanages of the cathedral Mount 
Saint Albans National Cathedral 
School for Boys, National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, a wing of the 
library, (containing 20,000 books), 
the college of preachers (for which 
last week’s contributions will build 
a permanent home). Contemplated 
are a hall of assembly, a hostel to 
accommodate visiting clergymen 
and scholars, an administration 
building, a chapter house, and a 
clergy village for retired rectors. 

The foundations of the cathedral, 
great and thick, have been laid. 
When the building is completed it 
will be a large Gothic, cross-walls 
supported by flying buttresses, a 
great central tower, two towers at 
the west entrance, a nave 500 feet 
long, 95 feet high. Under the apse, 
which is already finished at the 
foundation’s east end, are three 
crypt chapels. In one of these, 
Bethlehem Chapel, Bishops of 
Washington have conducted cathe- 
dral services since 1912. Here are 
entombed the bodies of Woodrow 
Wilson, George Dewey, Henry 
Yates Satterlee (first bishop of 
Washington) Henry Vaughan 
(cathedral architect), and others. 
Episcopalians want Washington 
Cathedral to be the Westminster 
Abbey of the United States. 

George Washington started the 
idea of Washington Cathedral. He 
believed in God, but he was never 
known to pray in church, although 
he attended services at times. He 
never knelt when there were pray- 
ers, nor did he ever take com- 
munion. : 

Like his good friends Thomas 
Paine, B. Franklin and T. Jeffer- 
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son, he was a Diest. Also, in all 
matters, he was an able politician. 
He knew that religion is the keel 
of the Ship of State. So he said 
that in the great capital city which 
he wanted on the banks of the 


Potomac River, there should be a | 


great building dedicated to the new 
nation’s religious life. This pur- 
pose the Episcopalians intend that 
Washington Cathedral shall an- 
swer. 

Bishop Freeman. The Right Rev- 
erand James Edward Freeman, 
bishop of Washington, oversees 
these diocesan works. He is a great 
strapping man, and a good liver. 
Men like him. They write him 
letters after he speaks his reson- 
ant lyricism over the radio. They 
give him money when he asks for 
it. The Washington Cathedral 
project has taken renewed vigor 
since his Episcopal resumption in 
1923. Before that he was, for two 
years, rector of Epiphany Church 
in Washington; before that, for 11 
years, rector of St. Marks Church 
in Minneapolis. While he was in 
Minneapolis he was elected Bishop 
Coadjutor of Western Texas. He 
declined the elections. 

When he had first gone to Min- 
neapolis, from St. Andrew’s Me- 
morial Church, Yonkers, N. Y., his 
good friend the late John Pierpont 
Morgan,* said to him: “You'll not 
be happy in a town of 300,000 in- 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


He started the idea. 
habitants. New York is where you 
belong. You’ll stay, I predict, no 
more than six months in Min- 
neapolis.” He stayed from 1910 
to 1921. 

Mr. Morgan judged from _ the 
then rector Freeman’s earlier ac- 
tivities. He had been for 15 years 
with the New York Central Rail- 
road, in the legal and accounting 


departments. In Clerk Freeman 
*Whose son-in-law, Herbert Livington 
Satterlee, Manhattan lawyer, helps the 


bishop raise cathedral money. 
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Your 


parties won’t sparkle unless you do! 


Have you ever noticed how much the success of 
your parties depends on how you feel? If the day 
finds you sluggish, headachy or dull, all your skill 
as a hostess, all your most ingenious preparations, 
seem to go for nothing. You cannot get your 
guests “started,” cannot communicate to them 
the party spirit. 

And no amount of struggling with yourself, no 
amount of secret, panicky effort to seem gay, 
confident, full of infectious high spirits, does any 
good. If anything, it makes matters worse. You 
must fee/ well in order to be yourself. 

Yet feeling well, if you are normally healthy, is 
quite simple. You may not have realized it, but 
that dull, loggy feeling often results from a slug- 
gish intestinal tract. It is here that Eno, better 
than anything else, may help you. A dash of Eno 
in your morning glass of water promotes intestinal 
regularity—very effectually, yet very gently and 
safely. There’s nothing harsh about Eno, either 
in its taste, or composition, or its laxative action. 

Thousands of hostesses have learned that some 
of the delightful effervescence of this famous saline 
is likely to get into their own conversation after a 
drink of it. Thousands of women find household 
duties easier and pleasures keener since they 
adopted the Eno rule of health. 

Get a bottle of Eno today. A dash.in a glass of 
water makes a cooling, delightful drink. You'll 
enjoy it. 

Eno, world-renowned for over half a century, 
from all druggists, 75c and $1.25 a bottle. Pre- 
pared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Belmont Building, 
Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York. 


ENO 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 
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the late Bishop Henry C. Potter of 
New York foresaw a great cleric 
and gave him theological lessons. 
He was ordained Protestant Epis- 
copal Priest in 1895. He is now 61 
years old. 


Episcopalians call Bishop Free- 
man “the 20th Century prophet of 
the church, a leading exponent of 
prophetic ministry, a new St. Chry- 
sostom* of the pulpit whose mag- 
netic oratory and sound reasoning 
have great effect on his congrega- 
tion.” Comparison might also have 
been made to Prophet Malachi, who 
wrote: “Behold, I will send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me: and the Lord, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come to his 
temple, even the messenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in: be- 
hold he shall come, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” 


Biggest? Bishop Freeman’s 
dramatization of Washington 
Cathedral makes it seem the big- 
gest cathedral in the world. It is 
not Saint Peter’s in Rome, the Mez- 
quita in Cordova and the Sainta 
Maria de La Sede in Seville, of 
those abroad, are far larger. Wash- 
ington is like Notre Dame of Paris, 


Chartres, Rheims, Cologne and 
York cathedrals—famed less for 
size than for associations. In 


America there are notable cathe- 
rals at Mexico City, Santa Fe and 
Montreal; and in Manhattan there 
is St. John the Divine. 

St. John the Divine, on Morning- 
side Heights, Manhattan, is the big- 
gest cathedral in the U. S. Like 
its sister Episcopalian cathedral at 
Washington, it too seeks money 
($15,000,000), and from the same 
clientele. Last week St. John the 
Divine’s committee for completing 
the cathedral compared it with 
Washington Cathedral: “The 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
will be the third largest in the 
world, being surpassed in size only 
by St. Peter’s in Rome and Seville 
in Spain.+ Its total area is 109,082 
square feet as compared with an 
area of 71,000 square feet of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, which ranks 
2ighth in size among the cathedrals, 
of the world. The central tower of 
St. John the Divine will rise to a 
height of 400 feet as compared with 
the height of that of Washington— 
262 feet.” 


Remark. The comparison and the 
open rivalry between New York 
and Washington Episcopalians made 
people recall a tart remark that 
Bishop Freeman made almost two 
years ago. It was in the “enemy” 
camp at Manhattan, in St. Thomas’s 
Church, where Bishop Freeman was 
developing a thesis that the City 
of Washington was of paramount 
importance to the culture of the 
U. S. Said he: “If Washington 


*St. Chrysostom (345-407), Archbishop of 
Constantinople, had a pure and copious 
vocabulary with which, daily from his 
Sophia, he flayed the vices 
of the eastern Empress Eudoxia, her 
court ~ ladies, eunuchs, ministers, magis- 
He died an exile. 


see above. 


pulpit of St. 


trates and monks. 
tA mistake; 
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is not more powerful than New 
York, then the capitol ought to 
be transferred to New York!” 


St. John’s Horse Show 


Show horses in the paddocks at 
Rye, N. Y., last week craned their 
necks as far as halter straps per- 
mitted. A stranger was coming 
among them. He was an elderly 
gentleman rigged squarishly in 
black clothes; he wore gloves and 
a blocky black hat. One horse, a 
jumper, he patted on the nose. The 
horse wiggled the hairs on_ its 


lip. This stranger loved horses. 
He was, in fact Bishop William 
Thomas Manning who had gone 


with one of his daughters (Frances) 
to the opening of the second year- 
ly Cathedral Horse Show. 

Earnings of the show fortify the 
endowment of the Sportsmen’s Bay 
in the Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine,* which under 
Bishop Manning’s own sight has 
been raising its gorgeous walls on 
Manhattan’s heights. 

The Bishop, at the Cathedral 
Horse Show, made plain his pleas- 
ure with sports. “The horse show 
is a real tribute to sport,” said 
Bishop Manning. “It exemplifies 
to the highest degree the spirit 
which is responsible for the Sports- 
men’s Bay in the Cathedral. I 
feel that the Sportsmen’s Bay is 
one of the most significant and 
interesting things in the Cathe- 
dral. It surely is a very great 
thing to have in the greatest house 
of worship in our land that mag- 
nificent and conspicuous symbol of 
the relationship of clean and whole- 
some sport in all its forms to 
life and to religion.” 


Sports represented in the Sports- 
men’s Bay are: 


Polo Rowing 


Golf Track 
Tennis Football 
Baseball Skating 

The Steeple chase Hockey 
Cycling Soccer 
Basketball Fencing 
Handball Wrestling 
Swimming Pole vaulting 
Gymnastics Boxing 


Motor-boating 
Bowling-in-the-Alley 


Yachting 
Billiards 
Racing 


Mormon Underwear 


“God is unchanging and could 
not have permitted this deviation 
from the established custom,” ex- 
plained one Paul Feil, Mormon, ar- 
raigned in Salt Lake City mu- 
nicipal court last week for dis- 
turbing the peace. 

His appearance in court was the 
result of his roaring into a meet- 
ing of 10,000 members of _ the 
Church of Jesus Christ, Latter Day 
Saints (Mormons), waving banners 
& flags, and shouting: “A message 
for Israel!” 

The purport of that message was 

*Fourth largest cathedral in the world. 
It is exceeded in size by only St. Peter's 
in Rome, the Mezquita in Cordoba, the 
Santa Maria de la Sede in Seville. 
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that all Mormons should return to 
the underwear prescribed by first 
Mormon Joseph Smith (1805-1844) 
which left exposed only the head, 
hands and feet of pious Mormons 
and was fastened with strings. 
Winter & summer for three-quar- 
ters of a century, Mormons have 
worn such underclothes. 

Two years ago, however, the 
Church elders decided that mod- 
ern, advertised “athletic” under- 
wear, short and buttoned, violated 
no tenet. But their decision vexed 
many an oldtime believer, among 
them Mr. Feil, aged 50. 

The judge suspended sentence 
against Mr. Feil’s disturbance. 


THE PRESS 


In Baltimore 


Festive banquet foodstuffs and 
funeral meats were served in Bal- 
timore in the same week for news- 
papermen. Van Lear Black, chair- 
man of the board of the Balti- 
more Sun, returned from a long 
trip abroad studying aviation and 
was feted; John Haslup Adams, 
for many years editor of the same 
journal, died and was buried. 














A banquet hall in the Alcazar 
Hotel was transformed into a tem- 
porary airplane hangar. Five hun- 
dred guests sat down to dinner; 
among them Herbert C. Hoover, 
Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
Anthony H. G. Fokker, Owen D. 
Young, Franklin D. Roosevelt. All 
talked aviation, particularly com- 
mercial aviation; all honored Van 
Lear Black, potent banker as well 
as newspaper solon, for his ten- 
month survey of commercial fly- 
ing abroad. 


John Haslup Adams was 28 be- 
fore he decided what to do. Forced 
out of school early because of fam- 
ily finances, he got a job as office 
boy with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Strange office boy, he 
wanted to investigate art and for 
this purpose pinched his living; 
learned shorthand; did odd jobs; 
and finally went to Paris on his 
savings. Back from Paris with a 
thorough artistic background, he 
started writing; won a contest on 
the old Baltimore News at an age 
when most bright young men are 
beginning to succeed, took the re- 
sulting job offered him and in five 
years was managing editor, at an 
age when many young men are 
beginning to admit failure. His 
later years were devoted to the 
Baltimore Evening Sun and Balti- 
more Sun. 

Said the New York World: “The 
country loses one of its ablest news- 
papermen ... one of the few men 
of the city [Baltimore] who never 
fell under the spell of the methods 
for which H. L. Mencken stands. 

. While the Evening Sun [Mr. 
Mencken’s]was saying in effect that 


















TO GET THE TRAINS THROUGH ... SAFELY, SWIFTLY, AND ON TIME 


Up ahead in the cab, hand on the throttle of 200 tons of power, eyes on the unfolding miles of 





track, is the engineman, a keyman in the railroad whose aim is your comfort and security. 


The Man in the Cab 


in whom the spirit of the railroad lives 


A WRITER has made a story of “‘The 
Courage of the Commonplace”’, man’s 
steadfast will in routine work which 
breeds the courage of the crisis. 

No group of men symbolizes that 
thought more perfectly than railroad en- 
ginemen. 

Calm, strong, completely efficient, is 
it any wonder that they are the object of 
the shy, mute devotion of countless 
American boys, of the respect of every 
man ? 

4 * 


Pennsylvania enginemen have come up 
through years of service on the road, years 
of vital training as firemen in the cab. 


The hundreds of miles of road ‘‘ahead”’ 
are impressed indelibly on their minds, 


every tower and landmark, every mile- 
post and signal, every second clicked off on 
the shining rails. They know the route of 
their trains as you know your way home. 


Throttle and brakes, steam lines and 
gauges, over them all the enginemen keep 
unceasing vigil. 

Despite wet, slippery rails, despite the 
tremendous ‘‘pull’’ necessary to start a 
resting train, their skill and experience cut 
the jolts and jars of travel to the mini- 
mum. Almost as sensitive in their hands 
as an instrument of precision are the giant 
locomotives which they control. 

The railroad engineman has earned a 
leading part in the drama of American 
life, and no one perhaps carries on the true 
traditions of railroading better than he. 

Look up when you next pass the pant- 
ing engine at the end of your journey— 
look up and see a man in whom the spirit 
of the railroad lives. 


Leaders of the largest 
fleet of trains 
in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 
THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—4% hours 

THE Red ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East 
CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


TIME. Octoher 94. 1997 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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STORIES | 


» of Barbizon 


Number One 


N 1824, two artists, Claude Alegny 
\~ J and Phillipe Le Dieu “discovered” 
the hamlet of Barbizon. Having lost 
themselves in the Forest of Fontainebleu, 
whither they had gone to sketch, they were | 
led to Barbizon bya shepherd. The beau- | 
ties of the place so impressed them that | 
they remained to paint,spreading the news | 
of their find among their artist friends. | 
Millet, Corot, Dau igny, Rousseau and 
others came .. . and stayed. The “Bar- | 
bizon School” came into being. Anew | 
and revolutionary technique was born... | 
and new names added to the scroll of fame. | 
e 
THe BARBIZON, an innovation in 
club cesidences, was designed and 
built not merely for women—but 
\ fot a particular type of woman. In- 
: to its planning has gone the most 
; earnest consideration of the large 
and small factors that contribute to 
the comforts of the business and 
professional woman. 


ithe 





O72 | 


New York's Club Residence for Business and 
Professional Women with 100 rooms reserved 
for Students of Art, Drama and Music 
140 East Sixry-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK 
WituaM H. Sik, President 
Furnishings designed and executed 
fy Laurence Emmons, Inc. 
—=—_—X—— Ow 
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all jobholders ought to be hung,* 
Mr. Adams — to his old senti- 
mental love of the hima race,” 

Said H. L: Meticken in the 
Evening Sun: “Of all the journal: 
ists I have known in this life, the 


Victor F, WATSON 
“Special crusader.” 


late John Haslup Adams was the 
only one who never made a visible 
compromise with his convictions.” 


Payne’s Successor 
The New York Daily Mirror, de- 


clared by some to be William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s pet property of all 
his newspapers, will be edited from 
now on by Victor F. Watson. Mr. 
Watson sits at the desk left vacant 
when Philip A. Payne strode con- 
fidently from the Mirror shop to 
the tiny cabin of Old Glory to ride 
to Rome and write the story for the 
Mirror. The airplane dived into 
the Atlantic; and the greatest of 
tabloid editors died on assignment 
(TIME, Sept. 19). 

Mr. Watson has been with the 
Hearst publications for 28 years. 
Famed in reportorial annals was 
his interview with the train engi- 
neer 23 years ago after the disas- 
ter in the old train tunnels under 
Park Avenue, Manhattan. Out of 
his interview grew the movement 
that eventually rebuilt that haughty 
thoroughfare. Mr. Watson has been 
working since he was 13; has been 
with the new York American for 
about a quarter of a century; was 
its managing editor. He has served 
Mr. Hearst in many a capacity, 
likes to be called “special crusader.” 

Around littered newspaper offices 
the news was interesting trade 
talk, but not startling. Journalists 
gossiped vividly over the report 
that Mr. Watson is having his 
office painted a_ gentle 
grey; has commissioned Joseph 
Urban, artist, architect, designer 
of scenery for the Follies, to paint 
three murals there. 


Mirror 


*Awkward usage for the editorial page 
of the World. “With reference to the death 
penalty hanged is _ preferred.”—-Webster. 
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it is a pretty sordid world and 





ILESTONES 


Bort, To Mrs, William P. 
Erwin, wife of the late pilot of 
the Dallas Spirit (monoplane) lost 
Basi August while searching _ the 








acifie Océan for missing Dole 
tise flyers; a son; in Dallas. 
‘ é ‘ 

Engaged. Wilmarth S. (“Lefty”) 
ewis; author (Tutor’s Lane, 
Collection of the Letters of Horace 
Walpole) of Farmington, Conn.; 
to Miss Annie Burr Auchincloss of 
Manhattan. 


é é 





« 


Engaged: Princess Victoria zu 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 61, sister of 
the onetime (1888--1918) Kaiser 
Wilhelm of Germay, widow of the 
late (1916) Prinee Adolf zu 
Schaumburg-Lippe, to Alexander 
Zubkov, 27, Russian refugee. 


Married. Cyril Francis Maude, 
65, famed English actor (retired 
1926), widower (1924);..to Mrs. 


Harry Trew, widow (1926) of the 
onetime Master of the Brexhill 
Harriers. Best man was Sir Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell, founder of Eng- 


land’s Boy Scout & Girl Guide 
movements 

Married. Edward Eagan, one- 
time Rhodes scholar at Oxford, 


onetime heavyweight champion of 
the British Amateur Boxing Asso- 
ciation, onetime captain ‘of the box- 
ing teams at Yale and at Oxford, 
great and good friend of Champion 
Pugilist James Joseph Tunney to 
Miss Margaret. Colgate, daughter 
of President Sidney Morse Col- 
gate of Colgate & Co., at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 


Married. Newton Alexander Mc- 
Cully, 60, Rear Admiral in the 
U. S. Navy; to Mrs. Olga Krun- 
dycher, 29, Russian. In 1920, he 
adopted seven Russian children. 
(TIME, Sept. 12). 


Married. Herrick Gooch, nephew 
of Myron T. Herrick, U. S. Am- 
bassador to France; to Miss Eliza- 
beth Carroll Abell of Baltimore. 


Divorced. Constance Talmadge, 
famed cinemactress; from Captain 
Alastair William MacIntosh, one- 
time officer in the Seaforth High- 
landers and the _ British Royal 
Flying Corps. Her first husband 
(1920-23) was John T. Pialoglou, 
rich Greek. 

Died. General Miguel R. Davila, 
onetime (1908-09) president of the 
Honduran provisional government; 
at Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


Died. Don Miguel, Duke of Bra- 
ganca, 75, pretender to the crown 
of Portugal, father-in-law of the 


onetime Miss Anita  Stewart,* 
daughter of rich William Rhine- 
lander Stewart of New York, at 


Chateau Seebenstein’ near Vienna. 


*Not to be confused with Anita Stewart, 
famed cinema actress. 
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Painted for Sctipps-Howard Newspapers by Frank B. Hoffman 


The leaders got together 


An ominous coal strike appeared on the 
horizon . . . a threatening cloud to the 
national prosperity. 

A SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper circu- 
lated a petition, asking the President to 
appoint an impartial arbitrator and get the 
belligerents together. 

A million signatures were secured. The 


President acted. A peacemaker was named. © 


The leaders got together. And the black 
cloud rolled away. 

There would be few wars if the leaders 
got together and smoked things out over 
their pipes, while their tempers were still 
cool . . . But the trick is to find a go- 






and a national crisis disappeared 


between, trusted by both parties, to arrange 
the harmony meeting. 

That has often been the privilege and 
achievement of SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers. In a controversy between Capital 
and Labor, both sides know that SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD may be relied upon for a fair 
and strictly neutral attitude, until the right 
or the wrong of the issue has been justly 
determined. 

But these newspapers remain impartial 
until they are sure which side has the 
righteous cause. 


And that is the side they then champion 


. . without giving or asking quarter. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Porgy. While the Theatre Guild’s 
most highly paid employes* were 
weaving spells for gratified Chi- 
cago audiences and the first road 
company+ was about to open in 
Hanover, N. H., to a rapt gather- 
ing of Dartmouth undergraduates, 
the Guild raised its Manhattan cur- 
tain on a troupe of Negroes. Meet- 
ing the ceaseless mutter that the 
Guild worships at the shrine of 
foreign playwriting, the first selec- 
tion went completely native. It is 
set at Charleston’s docks, written 
in Negro patois, deals with purely 
Negro problems (as opposed to 
most plays and books about Ne- 
groes, which struggle with race 
prejudice and intermarriage), is 
played almost wholly by a com- 
pany colored without burnt cork. 

The play is based on the emi- 
nently successful novel of the same 
name by Du Bose Heyward (white). 
Its central figure is a crippled boy. 
The theme: his love for a girl in- 
termittently addicted to dope. The 
third figure of the triangle is a 
towering black murderer who is 
choked to death by the cripple’s 
steely fingers in the final act. 








*Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, etc., play- 
ing The Guardsman, Pygmalion, The Sec- 
ond Man, The Doctor's Dilemma. 


tHeaded by George Gaul and Florence 
Eldridge in The Guardsman, Mr. Pim 
Passes By, etc. 


To Know The Theatre 
Is To Know All The 
Arts Better 


IND, if you can, 

another Art than the 

Theatre which in- 
cludes painting, sculp- 
ture, design, costume, 
music, the dance, poetry, 
pathos, humor, tragedy 
—the summing up of 
life and the history of 
life. 


Theatre Arts Monthly 
is the standard authority 
and guide on the arts, 
the technique, the 
personalities and the 
practical work of the 
theatre in every civil- 
ized country. To read 
it is to know all the arts 
better. 





Send us this advertisement 
and we will send you the 
current number free. 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


119 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Four Dollarsa Year Fifty Cents a Copy 
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Back of this gentile fable is 
fashioned a magnificent background 
of race humor, pathos, song and 
hot-blooded simplicity. Dice click, 
spirituals sigh and scream, super- 
stition stalks and little children 
chatter. For this background the 
The play 


piece is chiefly notable. 





DIRECTOR MAMOULIAN 
Fortunately, they believed him. 


itself is not a masterpiece. The 
acting is brilliantly accounted for 
by a troupe seized from the dusky 


depths of the vagrant Negro 
theatre. 
These violently uncertain ele- 


ments were whipped into a poign- 
ant pageant of emotion by Rouben 
Mamoulian. Before Porgy opened, 
his name meant nothing. The next 
morning he had three offers from 
envious producers to come over and 
stage shows for them. He is 30, 
an Armenian-Russian; forsook law 
studies in Moscow to learn his trade 
in the Third Studio of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. He was directing for 
the Eastman Theatre in Rochester 
when he sought and found a small 
niche at the Guild. When the di- 
rectors were exhausted trying to 
select a suitable director for the 
treacherously difficult Porgy they 
asked him if he thought he could 
do it. He said yes. They, for- 
tunately, believed him. Just how 
an Armenian-Russian caught the 
spirit of the U. S. Negro with such 
astounding skill and subtlety no- 
body seems to know. Mr. Mam- 
oulian explains it cheerfully by 
saying he is a Southerner, born in 
the Caucasus. 

There are four white characters in 
Porgy; all of meagre importance. 
The name is pronounced, not with 
the scratchy g of Georgie-Porgie; 
but with the sharp, hard g of 
porgy, fish. 


The Springboard. If ever critics 
by dozens are found foully mur- 
dered in their beds the police will 
logically detain Sidney Blackmer 
as the first suspect. Mr. Black- 
mer, who has played some parts 
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excellently, is subject to an al- 
most annual avalanche of freez- 
ing abuse. This year, he deserves 
it. He is employed as a devastat- 
ing lover. He marries the girl. He 
continues devastation, elsewhere. 
She sues for divorce. He repents. 


She repents. Curtain. 
Two ladies helped immensely. 
They were Alice Duer Miller* 


writing into her first play (alone) 
much genial, glinting dialog; and 
Madge Kennedy, fascinating. 


White Lights is the sixth} of 
plays to be produced this season 
dealing with life behind the scenes 
of show business. It is a musical 
comedy with a _ cabaret singer 
heroine “who comes from a good 
family and doesn’t belong in this 
sort of work.” There is a pretty 
boy for her to fall in love with 
and a villain to be firmly foiled. 


The Matrimonial Bed. French 
farce is either very funny or, 
much oftener, practically fatal. 
Falling firmly into the latter class, 
this one deals with a wife twice 
married. The earlier husband, 
lost in amnesia, returns; remem- 
bers; stages an undressing race 
with his rival to see who can 
jump first into the ample piece 
of furniture cast for the title role. 


The Five O’Clock Girl. A large- 
sized musical comedy descended 
upon Manhattan, its cap feathered 
with Mary Eaton & Oscar Shaw. 
Norman Bel Geddes scenery and 
a tune (“Thinking of You”) were, 
many thought, even abler ingredi- 
ents. The plot, that old dodderer 
of musical comedies, explained how 
a modiste’s model married a mil- 
lionaire. The jokes were moldy, 
the dancing deft, and the vast 
chorus uncommonly bewitching. Im- 
bedded none too conspicuously in 
the generally unwieldy proceedings 
is an actor named Louis John 
Bartels, playing his first part on 
Broadway since he laid a _ just 


claim to fame as the_ blabbering, 
brilliant hero of The Show-Off. 


Synthetic Sin. The girl, desir- 
ous of life in capital letters, es- 
tablishes herself in an apartment 
house which, before the evening 
ends, becomes the stamping ground 
of bootleggers, thieves & a mur- 
derer. She does not go wrong. 


Just Fancy. Again the fable of 
a prince who loved madly but, for 
his country’s sake, not morganat- 
ically. Perhaps it was not consid- 
ered courteous to the current genial 
heir to Britain’s throne to make 
him into a musical comedy. Ac- 
cordingly the flash-back method 
was dragged out, dusted off, and 





*The Charm School (a novel, later dram- 
atized in collaboration with Robert Milton), 
Are Women People?, etc. 

+The five others: The Shannons of Broad- 
way (Time, Oct. 10), Ten Per Cent 
(Time, Sept. 26), Mister Romeo (TIME, 
Sept. 19), Burlesque (Time, Sept. 12), 
Footlights (Time, Aug. 29). 
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from a modern prolog the story 
shifted to a tale of Edward VII 
adventuring in the U. S. This, of 
course, meant  crinolines; and 
humor, unfortunately, to match. 
Pretty tunes and pretty Ivy Sawyer 
contributed gently. Raymond Hitch- 
cock, infrequent player in Man- 
hattan of late years, developed in- 
genious theories on the sex of the 
sardine; was aided ably by Eric 
Blore, an ass, very bally. The in- 





Mrs. THOMAS WHIFFEN 
... danced spryly to an oldtime 
waltz. 


domitable Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
(who first appeared some 50 years 
ago as Buttercup in H. M. S. 
Pinafore), danced spryly to an old- 
time waltz. 


The 19th Hole. Frank Craven has 
written a golf comedy. He intro- 
duces a hero who is chiefly inter- 
ested in stained glass; introduces 


‘this hero to a bag of golf clubs; 


proceeds to develop the domestic 
difficulties of this hero. Soon a 
menace appears in the form of a 
domineering colonel, to whom the 
dreamy hero refuses to pay a golf 
wager because he thinks’ the 
Colonel cheated. Actor Craven 
plays more craftily than he writes. 
The loudest laugh of the piece 
greets Mr. Craven’s plaintive pro- 
test that he did not vilify the 
Colonel; simply said he was sunk 
in a ditch. 


+ . . 


Notes 


Paris despatches tell of a new 
play by the famed and facile 
Sacha Guitry. The subject: Avia- 
tion; the title: Lindbergh. 


Poor People of the stage, of whom 
there are plenty, read _ wistfully 
in last week’s Variety (theatrical 
trade paper) that Al Jolson has 
rejected an offer of $20,000 a week 
for an indefinite period to appear 
in the prolog at the Capitcl 
cinema theatre in Manhattan. Mr. 

(Continued on Page 36) 





Get rid of 


money worries 


gen MEN were talking in a club-house 
reading room. 

“Everything’s going pretty well with me 
—now,” said one of them. “I make enough 
money to pay the bills, enough even to take 
a vacation now and then. But I sometimes 
wonder how it would be if anything hap- 
pened tome. I know perfectly well the house 
might be sold, my son taken out of school...” 


The other man smiled. 


“That’s just the way I was fixed,” he 
said. “And then a funny thing happened. 
I answered an advertisement and got hold 
of a copy of the Phoenix Mutual ‘Prosperity 
Plan.” Maybe you’ve heard of it. 
I filled it out. 

“| was paying 6 % interest on our 
mortgageat the time. The Phoenix 
people showed me how by paying 
only about 114% more I could fix 
itso the bank would hand the home 
over to my wife clear of debt. That 
was the end of that worry. 











“Then they made a special arrangement 
that will put Jimmie through college. ‘That 
fixed shat, And just recently they fixed up 
what they call an ‘income agreement’— 
and now the family will have an income of 
$100 a month after I’m gone. 

“*So the only things I had been worrying 


about are taken care of—and all because I 
filled out that little piece of paper!” 


Y Yy vy 


Wowutpn’ you like to make your life plan 
financially foolproof? Wouldn’t yow like to 
get rid of money worries for good? 


You can. The coupon at the bottom of 
this page will bring to you, free, the remark- 
able Phoenix Mutual “ Prosperity Plan.” 

Sending for it is the first step 
towards real independence—pro- 
tection for you and your family no 
matter what happens—an educa- 
tion and every advantage for your 
children—leisure and comfort for 
yourself in your later years. 

There’s no obligation. Send 
for your copy now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


«=< LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


“~~ TO GET THESE 


even though you become totally 


GREY ..ncccccecceseesrscwes 


First Policy Issued 1851 


- » MAIL THIS >? 


—-——— — — —-— —-— — -— --- 





HERE are just a few of the | Puoenix Mutvat Lire Insurance Co. | 
things you can do. under the l 292 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, | 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: Send me by mail, without obligation, my | 
1 Retire with an income when you | copy of your ‘*Prosperiry Pian” 

are 60 or65. | | 
2 REALLy own your home, | ING ic ccsicesctasinthiseigilbaibesipespitaniheiiieasiiunieibeliaias | 
3 Senp your children to college. 

BUSINESS ADDRESS. ..........cc.ccccccececeseescecscecccscccsccescscscecscccecscccscosesesese 
4 CREATE an estate, | OR | 
5 Make sure your income will go on | HOME ADDRESS.............0 
| 


disabled. 
6 Leave an income for your family. 
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ART 


Rembrandt & His School 


Of all great painters, one of the 
supposedly most productive was 
Rembrandt Harmens Van _ Rijn 
(1606-1669). In the galleries of 
the world, 800 paintings of knights, 
beggars, saints, painters, are 
signed in a dark scrawl, Rembrandt 
f.* There are 1,600 drawings, 
cornered with the same letters, 300 
etchings. For nearly 300 years the 
world has been assured that these 
letters did not lie, that the energy 
which the Dutchman put into the 
figures on his canvas had enabled 
him also to produce a superhuman 
number of pictures. Yet there have 
been at times doubts cast on the 
genuineness of some of these. Four 
years ago Professor John Charles 
Van Dyke of the Department of 
Art & Archeology of Rutgers Uni- 
versity published a book in which 
he asserted his statistics upon 
Rembrandt’s paintings. Last week 
he published a second volume which 
completed his findings made over a 
period of twelve years. Of the 
paintings, 40 are real Rembrandts, 
of the drawing, 60; of the etch- 
ings, 40. None of these are in the 
U. 8S. 

Said Dr. Van Dyke further: “... 








Some of these works, on_ the 
grounds of style, I attribute to 
Rembrandt pupils.... In many 


*Rembrandt fecit, i.e., Rembrandt made. 
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other cases I cannot say whose they 
are. Some of these etchings and 
drawings which have been wrongly 
attributed to Rembrandt are very 
fine works. Some are worthless... . 
He had 72 pupils. What has be- 





© Keystone 


VAN DYKE 


PROF. 
Careful, deliberate, scholarly. 


come of their work? Nearly all 
of it has been attributed to Rem- 
brandt. . . . About 50 years ago the 
great modern appreciation of Rem- 
brandt began and with it came the 
tendency to attribute to Rembrandt 
personally all works’ of his 
school. . . . It is not my purpose to 
attack collectors or art dealers or 
anybody else. .. .” 

Not to be confused with Pro- 
fessor Henry van Dyke of Prince- 
ton, Professor John C. Van Dyke, 
71, has been on the Rutgers facul- 
ty since 1889. Careful, deliberate, 
scholarly, he has published besides 
his works on Rembrandt an able 
History of Painting, a recent series 
of New Guides to Old Masters, 
treatises on esthetics, monographs 
on various schools of painting. 


Critics, dealers, collectors, museum 
heads who pay fabulous prices for 
supposed Rembrandts, disagree with 
the theories of Dr. John Charles 
Van Dyke. At Chicago, William C. 
McKee, head of the print depart- 
ment of the Art Institute, stated 
that the three supposed Rembrandts 
in the Institute are genuine. “Dr. 
Van Dyke is not taken very seri- 
ously in art circles,” said he. 


International Exhibition 


This year again a committee of 
artists announced the award of 
three prizes at the opening of the 
International Exhibition of the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 
The committee were all judges 
of repute: spectacled Eugene 
Speicher of the U. S. (an _inti- 
mate friend of the late George 
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Bellows), sharp-faced Felice Cas- 
orati of Italy, calm Abram Poole 
of the U. S., Horatio Walker of 
the U. S., jaunty Maurice Denis 
of France, white-tufted Maurice 
Greiffenhagen of England, bald 
Karl Hofer of Germany, Homer 
Schiff Saint-Gaudens* of the U. S. 
(Director of Fine Arts at the 
Carnegie Institute), and Eugene 
Savage of the U. S. 

The first prize ($1,500) 
awarded to a still life by 
Matisse. Perhaps it was _ unfor- 
tunate that the highest honors 
should fall to a Frenchman whose 
name is a legend in modern 
painting; but the picture, in which 
great brilliant fruits and flowers 
coiled themselves into a_ pattern 
like the graph of a sunset, made 
the award imperative. 

Motherhood, winner of $1,000, 
Belgian Anto Carte’s study of a 
peasant girl sitting on a _ bench 
and holding her baby, would have 
been no more than a suave reitera- 
tion had its composition. been less 
finely handled, its line less precise- 
ly firm. 

Third prize ($500) was given to 
Andrew Dasburg of Santa Fe. He 
had painted a table, 6n which a 
vase’ was full of poppy petals, 
heaped on the canvas like the 
bright blood of an immortal. 


The 1927 exhibition was less 
heterogeneous than previous ones; 
there was not one picture of the 
400 hung that did not merit a place 
in the show. This was because 
Director Homer  Saint-Gaudens, 
when he went abroad last spring 
to invite certain artists to show 
their’ work, did not, as has pre- 
viously been mandatory, limit each 
exhibitor to one picture. By _ in- 
cluding fewer artists, he allowed 
each, one to send several repre- 
sentations. Lay visitors—includ- 
ing Calvin Coolidge, Andrew W. 
Mellon, Paul Claudel—were daz- 
zled as they looked at the blobs 
of irregular fire against the walls 
of the Institute; never before has 
the International hung so many 
modernists or rated them so in the 
prize awards. 


they 
Henri 


Horse Painter 


Over two months ago an old man 
watched ship reporters interview- 
ing celebrities on the deck of a 
boat. He himself was not annoyed 
by their yapping curiosity. When 
he stepped into the streets of Man- 
hattan, he made no comments on 
the U. S. women, the tall build- 
ings or the roaring subways but 
looked with intense interest at two 
large’ dappled-greys who were tug- 
ging a truck wagon along the cob- 
bles of the waterfront avenue. 

He, Maler Ludwig Koch of 
Austria, had been invited by the 
U. S. Polo Association, members of 
which had heard him spoken of 
abroad as “the finest painter of 
horses in the world,” to come to 
the U. S. and make pictures of 


*Son of the late famed sculptor, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. 
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the International Polo matches. 
The Association urged 500 notables 
to visit the studio of Artist Koch 
at No. 127 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, 
L. I. Of the 500, one came to the 
studio. It became obvious to Ar- 
tist Koch that in the U. S., unlike 
Europe where his works hang in 
museums, where artists speak of 
him almost with reverence, where 
an invitation to his studio makes 
its bearer glad, he was unknown. 
In the white cottage in Hempstead, 
he painted polo ponies and _ por- 
traits of their owners brilliantly, 
surely, with a perfection born of 
complete knowledge. 

Last week art critics who had 
forgotten Maler Ludwig Koch, 
painter of horses, were shamed by 
able polo expert for the New York 
World, Peter Vischer.* Expert 
Vischer listened to the old artist 
speaking of the days, long before 
the War, when he had lived in 
Vienna, ridden through  misted 
bridle paths with noblemen in red 
coats and silver spurs, painted 
Lippiza and Kladrub, horses of 
the Emperor Franz Josef. Then 
Expert Vischer looked at some of 
the paintings. 

Always admired first by horse- 
men, then by artists who saw the 
anatomical precision, the speed and 
effort of the running horses, the 
Academician composition and tex- 
ture of his work, Artist Koch was 
rediscovered by the World’s polo 
expert, whose article was printed 
at the head of the art section. 
Ignorant skeptics were convinced 
when they went to look at the 
picture of Perico, polo pony, 
“made,” said Artist Koch, “in a 
few hours and 40 years;” at the 
great canvas “No More War,” a 
picture of horses, fleeing from the 
sound of artillery, rearing in terror 
against the sharp reins of barbed 
wire. 


Artist Koch will exhibit again 
shortly; upon the result will de- 
cide whether to stay in the U. S. 
or return to Europe. 








EDUCATION 








At Columbia, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler accepted the Casa 
Italiana, $315,000 hall donated by 
U. S. men of Italian descent as an 
expression of good-will. 


Harvard announced plans for an 
international debate against a 
team to be composed of students 
from three English universities. The 
subject to be debated (in .Cam- 
bridge, Mass.): “Resolved, That the 
only effective attitude toward war 
is an uncompromising pacifism.” 
Harvard will take the affirmative. 


Yale appointed Charles Seymour, 





*Aiso editor of Polo. Mr. Vischer is 
tonsidered by many to be the best polo 
writer in the U. S. 
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Ancient Temple and Pagoda, Tokasago waar Kobe 


A Vacation in 


Japan 


Japan holds much to lure the traveler. Go 
there this delightful way. 


Magnificent President Liners,speedy and lux- 
urious. The ocean voyage passes all too 
quickly on these fine ships. 


Public salons are tastefully appointed, decks 
are spacious and enclosed in glass. All state- 
rooms are outside, many with private baths in 
connection. You are assured fine service and a 
cuisine of highest quality. 


First you land at Yokohama, the gateway to 
Tokyo, the capital. Or you may go to Japan via Honolulu if you 
choose. Then Kobe, Japan’s greatest seaport, a splendid modern 
city. Plan to see the beautiful interior with its snow-capped peaks 
and waterfalls. 

Japan is rich in contrasts—colorful kimonos and rickshaws—modern 


buildings and industrial activity. The people are gay; there is a festival at 
every season, unique sights, 20th century comforts. 

Go on to Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, each fascinating and dif- 
ferent, offering the interested visitor new scenes and experiences. China, 
the essence of the Orient, maintaining its ancient charm. Manila, city of 
many races, situated so strategically at the crossroads of the Pacific. 

Go now. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks fi S 
China and Manila. ¥ oe 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. 

Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient via Ha- 


vana, Panama and California. Fortnightly sailings from Naples, G 
Marseilles for Boston and New York. , . sua tones-van 





Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway ‘ - « NewYork 604 FifthA 

1018 Bessemer Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 177 | roel gee - a ae —_ 
101 Bourse Building . Philadelphia.Pa. Dime Bank Building . Seon te Detroit 
514 W. Sixth Street Los Angeles, Calif. 110 S. Dearborn Street ‘ Chicago, Ill. 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 1519 Railroad Avenue South Seattle, Wash. 
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suave & able Chairman of the His- 
tory Department, to be Provost of 
the University; appointed also 
Shakespearean Actor Douglas W. 
Ross to be drama coach, to succeed 
Edgar M. Woolley. 


At Hampton Normal Institute, 
large Negro school at Norfolk, Va., 
faculty & student body took issue. 
Four hundred students went on 
strike, refused to- atend classes or 
sing at church service. The faculty 
countered by suspending classes. 
Thereupon, 900 of the 1,200 stu- 
dents entrained for home. The 
striking students may return to 
Hampton provided they apply in 
writing, pledging loyalty & obed 
ience. Otherwise they are auto- 
matically ousted. The controversy 
resulted from the students’ pro- 
testing by strike against the illum- 
ination of Assembly Hall during 
cinema performances. The _illum- 
ination was insisted upon by the 
faculty because, darkened, the room 
had been used by men and women 
students for improper practices. 


Bannard Out 


With all but $2,250,000 of the 
$20,000,000 Yale Endowment Fund 


raised, Chairman of the Yale Cor- 








poration Otto Tremont Bannard 
last week sent in his resignation. 
Said he, in the battered phraseol- 
ogy of President Coolidge: “I do 
not choose to run for the Yale 
Corporation in 1928.” 

When he ran for Mayor of New 
York City against Justice William 
J. Gaynor in 1909, Mr. Bannard 
was described as “a wheel-horse.”* 
Busy-body reporters trying to color 
his personality, inquired: “What is 
you favorite form of exercise?” 
The reply: “None. I tell you I’m 
the damnedest, most uninteresting 
man you ever met!” 

He is also, however, a onetime 
President of the New York Trust 
Co. When the Merchants’ Trust 
was closed in 1905, he, as receiver, 
paid back every depositor with in- 
terest in four months. He served 
on the New York City Board of 
Education, because, like his class- 
mate & good friend, President 
Emeritus Arthur Twining Hadley 
of Yale, he had long been identi- 
fied with educational activity. For 
18 years he has been a member of 
the Yale Corporation. 





*A “wheel-horse” is faithful, hardworking, 
unpicturesque, seeking no glory for his la- 
bor, ever ready to perform tasks for the 


organization when others shirk. 
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6 (TS it not better to share 
distinction with the 
well-dressed minority who 
wear a BURBERRY COAT 
rather than follow the ma- 
jority carrying the stamp 
of mass production? 






BURBERRYS LTD. 

OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
For the name of the nearest Burberry de 
New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. | 
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| AERONAUTICS 





Satisfaction 


Ever since the Atlantic fouled 
the gallant aviators, Francis Coli 
& Charles Nungesser, in their at- 
tempted flight over the ocean, 
France has grieved. Grief was 
tinged with resentment for robbing 
the nation of glory, two heroes of 
their lives. When, at the time 
Ruth Elder took off for Paris, two 
other brave Frenchmen, Dieudonne 
Costes & Joseph Le Brix, chal- 
lenged the Atlantic, to another con- 
flict, the hearts of all Frenchmen 
went with them. Their ship, the 
Nungesser-Coli, was to pick up the 
foil of the dead heroes, was to con- 
tinue the duel on behalf of the en- 
tire nation. 

They renewed the feud by 
slapping their plane in the face of 
the winds that fly from the At- 
lantic over Europe and Africa. 
From Paris to St. Louis, Senegal, 
the powerful Hispano-Suiza motor 
flaunted a 2700-mile defiance. 

From Senegal they pointed the 
bright tip of the Nungesser-Coli at 
the heart of the ocean, determined 
to pierce it from St. Louis, Ben- 
gal, to Port Natal, Brazil. Deftly 
they parried sly thrusts of gusty 
wind. Persistently they pointed 
their rapier at the mark. After 
an 18-hour battle, the Atlantic had 
been run through. The bright tip 
of the Nungesser-Coli emerged 
over the night-shrouded field at 
Natal. France had had satisfac- 
tion. 


This was the first time the South 
Atlantic had ever been flown from 
east to west without stop-over. 
Colonel de Pinedo, Italian aviator, 
de Beires and Vabral had alighted 
on islands between the continents. 
St. Roman, Mouneyres and Petit, 
like Nungesser & Coli, had flown 
away and never again been seen. 


M. Costes, in the same Brequet 
plane that vanquished the Atlantic, 
had made non-stop flights from 
Paris to Siberia, and again from 
Paris to Persia. So ably did his 
ship perform on every occasion (it 
averaged 110 miles to the hour 
over the Atlantic), many people 
thought that, if the weather had 
been possible this summer, he 
would have succeeded in a _pro- 
posed flight from Paris to Man- 
hattan. 






. . 






“Wingless Victory” 


“The nation will hope that Ruth 
Elder and other girls will stay 
on the ground hereafter, or do their 
flying over land and let men like 
Lindbergh, if there are any like 
him, do the ocean flying.”—Arthur 
Brisbane. 

=” Overwhelming presump- 
tuousness . . . crazy sensationalism. 
; She has done her share to 
confirm her countrymen in the 
idea—if that were possible—that 
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the American girl is the supreme 
effort of creation’—Zwélf Uhr 
Blatt (Berlin). 

“A woman had no business to 
attempt such a flight. It was per- 
fectly ridiculous to read of this 
young person’s chatter, of her 
preparations for the event—her 
vanity bag, Chinese ring, knickers, 
black and red four-in-hand tie and 
pastel-shaded band over dark brown 
hair—and to remember that she 
was going to risk her life just 
to gratify her stupid vanity. 

“She is a married woman. Her 
husband wisely remained at home. 
If Ruth has any sense left, she 
will join him now and keep house 
for him.”—The Irish News (Bel- 
fast). 

“Miss Elder’s backers are re- 
ported to have ordered her to re- 
veal nothing regarding the flight 
in order not to rob the story of its 
commercial and journalistic value 
—which is typically American and 
businesslike.,—Echo de Paris. 

“This afternoon I am having as 
my guests at tea a number of high 
school girls who have won prizes 
for fast typing. Any one of them, 
in learning to be a fast, accurate 
typist, does far more for the com- 
munity than a dozen Gertrude 
Ederles or Ruth Elders.”—Wini- 
fred Sackville Stoner (founder of 
the League for Fostering Genius). 

“Even if she had succeeded, what 
would she have accomplished for 
the common good?”—Katherine B. 
Davis, famed sociologist. 

“I said six months ago that I 
would put the first woman across 
the Atlantic in a plane. I’ve pro- 
moted projects in Canada and I’ve 
promoted oil wells, and I have 
been promoting operations’ in 
.Florida, and now I’ve promoted 
the first girl across the Atlantic. 
That’s what she means when she 


wires ‘You done _ it’’”—Thomas 
Henry McArdle, Miss _ Elder’s 
manager. 


And Rollin Kirby, famed car- 
toonist of the New York World, 
drew a picture. In the center 
he had the majestic figure of “The 
Winged Victory” striding forward 
against the wind, her loose draped 
garment blown against strong 
limbs and matronly bosom. Way 
off in the margin of the carton 
stood a roly-poly figure of a girl, 
marked “Ruth Elder.” Her knick- 
ers hung in characterless lines. 
Her kollege kut sweater with 
checks accentuated the dumpiness. 
From that ignominious, crowded- 
out position, she contemplated the 
noble figure on the pedestal above 
her. The picture was entitled by 
Cartoonist Kirby, “The Sisters.” 


The weather persistently spat 
drizzle and squall in the face of the 
proposed flight, holding the aviatrix 
and her co-pilot, George Haldeman, 
at Roosevelt field, L. I. Another 
aviatrix, Mrs. Francis Grayson, 
appeared on the scene, ready to 
snatch the honor of being first 
woman over by hopping from Old 
Orchard, Maine. Then, Miss Elder 


took off—weather or no weather. 

They started at dawn, electing a 
direct course instead of the great 
circle over New Foundland and 
Ireland. Storms battered them 
southward from the start. 500 miles 
out they were sighted by a pas- 
senger ship. They were seen no 
more that day, that night. Crowds 
waiting at Le Bourget field, Paris, 
turned away, glum, morose. 

Meanwhile, The American Girl 
bucked storms. Flying high, fly- 
ing low, sleet and wind cut into 
her. Once Miss Elder, unafraid, 
climber out onto the tail of the ship 
to balance it. In perilous spells she 
relieved her co-pilot at the levers. 
Two thirds of the way across, they 
veered still further south of their 
course to avoid a low pressure 
storm area. Then the oil presure 
fell. Part of the gasoline supply 
had been dumped to lighten the 
ship in its fight against the storm. 
They knew that their time was 
short. " 

After five hours of scouring the 
sea for help, they sighted the Dutch 
tanker, S. S. Barendrecht, bound 
from the Azores to Rotterdam. Cir- 
cling low they dropped a message 
on the ship’s deck. “How Far 
ARE WE FROM LAND AND WHICH 
Way?”—Ruth Elder. 

On the deck, in large letters, 


Capt. Goos painted the answer: . 


“true south, 40 west, 360 miles, 
Terceira, Azores.” 


Only 520 miles from the Portu- 
gese coast the American Girl came 
down close to the tanker Barend- 
recht. Even if the oil system had 
functioned, the gasoline’ supply 
was too low to negotiate the dis- 
tance. The pilots crawled on to 
the wings of the plane, bobbing 
precariously on a choppy, fresh- 
blown sea. Soon both were hauled 
to the deck of the tanker... . 

Captain Goos tried to haul up 
the American Girl, too, but gaso- 
line ran over her hot engine, took 
fire. The flames shot into a tow- 
ering pyramid, higher than the 
rescuing ship. An oil tanker avoids 
flames. The American Girl was 
abandoned. Said Miss Elder: “It 
was like watching an old friend 
drown.” f 


At Horta, island harbor of the 
Azores, pilots Elder & Haldeman 
were welcomed by the entire pop- 
ulation (about 3,000). Mrs. George 
W. Mackey, wife of Western Union 
Traffic Manager Mackey, lent Miss 
Elder an evening gown for a re- 
ception in her honor. Said _ the 
guest: “I have nothing to wear 
but the clothes on my back but I 
hope some kind friend will rig me 
out.” Later, she replied “indeed 
not” when asked if she were too 
tired to dance. She declined, how- 
ever, to accompany Friederich 
Loose, Karl Loewe & Fraulein Dil- 
lenz (Viennese actress) on their 
flight by easy stages from the 
Azores to the U. S. She wanted to 
go to Paris first. There, no offi- 
cial welcome was planned. But 
Miss Elder’s coming was known to 
a gallant populace. 
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The Shoe thats Differen 


WHY wait until you need to wear them 
before ordering a pair of of Foot-Joy 
Shoes? Get into a pair today, and then 
forget you have feet. You will begin to 
notice a change in your general disposi- 
tion right off. That's because Foot-Joy 
Shoes are constructed with the proper 
foundation to keep the hundreds of nerves 
and muscles of the human walking mech- 
anismhappy. You'll feel that way too, 
because your walking mechanism is a big 
part of yoursystem. Foot-Joy Shoes are 
designed in smart styles for all occasions, 
street, sport or formal evening wear. Send 
for our catalogue, printed in colors, show- 
ing all styles in Foot-Joy ‘““‘The Shoe 
that’s Different”. 
FIELD & FLINT CO., 
The above statement is just as true of Foot-Joy Shoes 
for Women, Write for information, 
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Football Matches 


The inexhaustible propensity of 
U. S. people to sit and look on was 
heavily exploited last Saturday. 
Millions of football folk sat on nar- 
row benches under the tingling 
October wind, hardening themselves 
for the real tests of November. 
Fur coats were given their earliest 
workouts, wind-defying cosmetics 
were tested, feet tapped tentatively 
on chill concrete against the after- 
noons when they will be all but 
frozen. ; Six hundred thousand by 
authentic estimate crammed them- 
selves around the 15 leading games 
—Notre Dame-Navy, Penn-Penn 
State, and Stanford-Southern Cali- 
fornia assembling 60,000 each. 





The week before, a busy little 
Bucknell team had trounced Penn 
State; Penn had melted the famed 


ENGLAND: FRANCE - IRELAND> GERMANY 


Hamburg-American Line. 


Eighty years of progressive experience in 
rendering service to discriminating travel- 
ers. Now a fleet of new and splendid 
steamers—some de luxe liners with first, 
second, and improved Third Class accom- 
modations, Other comfortable liners for 
Cabin and improved Third Class exclu- 
sively. All modern oil burners, 


@©Anound nlWord 
S. S, RESOLUTE 


Sailing Eastward from New York 
Jan, 7, 1928 - 140 days 
30 — = 63 cities 

Rates: $2000 up, 


_ Clothe West Indies 


§S.S, RELIANCE 
Dec. 17, Jan. 7 and Mar. 28 
15 or 16 days—$200 up. 
Jan, 25 and Feb. 25 
27 days—$300 up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Unrrepv American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branches in 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents 


Su re Relief 








= 6 BELLANS 
Hot water 


- ELLANS 
FOR INDIGESTION 


25¢ and 75¢ Pké's.Sold Everywhere 









“Tron Men”* from Brown. There 
could be little doubt of a victory 
for Penn, which was odd because 
Hake, Monk, Olexy, the Brothers 
Seull, Wascolonis, etc. of Penn were 
worthless before Delph, Pannaccion, 
Roepke, Hamas, etc. of Penn State. 
Score 20-0, 


At Baltimore, Navy squirmed to 
defeat for the first time since 1925. 
Squirming: more efficiently, Notre 
Dame won the game, 19-6. Flan- 
nagan & Niemic squirmed fastest 
for Notre Dame, although Niemic, 
anemic, fumbled a punt in the first 
quarter, giving Navy their single 
score. 

Midwestern gridirons trembled 
as strong teams galloped to & fro. 


Northwestern’s to & fro went 
farther than Ohio State’s; score 
19-13. Wisconsin could go neither 


to nor fro against Michigan, losing 
14-0, Minnesota and _ Indiana 
matched to for to and fro for fro, 
tying 14-14, True also for Iowa 
State and Illinois; 12-12. Against 
Purdue a toe helped Chicago to 
turn a tie into a trimming. 


Harvard, Yale and _ Princeton 
hammered, yawed and pounced to 
victories over Holy Cross, Brown 
and Washington & Lee. Harvard 
hurried through holes in Holy Cross 
to win 14-6; Washington & Lee 
hesitated and let Princeton sneak 
twice between them, 18-0. Yale 
facing Brown with nine six-footers, 
was out of reach, 19-0, 


St. Xavier in the West, faced 
eleven men from Lee; refused to 
be argued with or interfered with 
or tackled; rolled up the hugest 
score of the season, 132-0, 


t J J 


Duke (tobacco-stained Trinity) 
trounced Richmond, 72-0, . , , Wof- 
ford offered no defence to Chat- 
tanooga, losing 7 to 38. , . . Georgia 
Tech climbed through Alabama, 13-0, 


Southern California took a live 
pig to Palo Alto, The pig has 
been blessed by Cinemactress 
Marion Davies, and presented to 
Captain Drury of Southern Cali- 
fornia as a mascot, Drury played 
a small part in Miss Davies’ latest 
cinema The Fair Co-ed. He played 
a large part in California’s clash 
with Stanford; plunging 41 times 
for an average of 4 yards per 
plunge. California scored 13. Badly 
outplayed, Stanford gave Fleish- 
hacker the ball for seven successive 
hacks; stole a touchdown in the 
dying seconds of the last period; 
tied the game. The pig pouted, 


Fishy 

The female species, deadlier than 
the male, swam the English Chan- 
nel three times in seven days, 
Britain burbled with delight over 
the prowess of its mermaids; U. 
S. papers printed smaller and 
smaller notices; even of the feat 


*So called because the Brown eleven of 
1926 played through its important games 
without using substitutes, 
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of Dr. Dorothy Cochrane Logan, 
(Nom de mer Mona McLennan) 
in bettering Gertrude Ederle’s 
time. To Dr. Logan was paid the 
$5,000 prize offered by Lord Rid- 
dell of:the News of the World to 
any British girl who beat the rec- 
ord. She had grooved the dark wet 
miles jn 13 hours, 10 minutes; 81 
minutes faster than Miss Ederle. 

Five’;days later Dr. Logan con- 
fessed. U. S. papers delightedly 
printed first page stories of the 
hoax. Dr. Logan admitted she had 
ridden most of the way across in 
her pilot boat; averred she had 
done so with a purpose of con- 
fessing to warn the world that 
many of the recent channel swims 
looked: “fishy.” Believing that 
channel swimmers lie, she advo- 
cated an official board of super- 
vision for channel swimmers; re- 
turned the $5,000. 

The day after Dr. Logan landed 
Mrs. Ivy Gill, 24, staggered up 
Dover beach, gasping “I can’t 
stand.” She, also English, had 
conquered the channel in 15 hours, 
9 minutes, A week previous 
(TIME, Oct,.17) Miss Mercedes 
Gleitz had churned across the chan- 
nel after many an_ unsuccessful 
effort. Confessions were forthcom- 
ing; no questions were asked. 

Miss Gertrude Ederle, who sent 
Charles A. Lindbergh a telegram 
of congratulations, was not re- 
ported to have congratulated Miss 
Gleitz, or Miss Gill, or Dr, Logan, 
(before or after confession). 


Friedman. v.. Dooley 


Benjamin Friedman, great Mich- 
igan quarterback of 1926, and Ed- 
die Dooley, 1926 quarterback-poet 
from Dartmouth, played against 
each other for the first time last 
week, Meeting in a Manhattan 
hotel, they fell to discussing the 
forward pass, gesticylated, went 
to the Polo Grounds to suit ac- 
tion to words. In friendly con- 
test, Friedman, running, threw the 
ball more accurately at a given 
target, Dooley, long of arm and 
flat of hand, seized the ball and 
threw it from midfield over the 
cross bar of the goal posts, Fried- 
man tried, fell short, 


Brothers 


Payne Whitney, famed financier 
& sportsman, died last May, Last 
week to his place as Steward 
of the Jockey Club (Manhattan) 
was elected Harry Payne Whitney, 
his brother, famed financier & 
sportsman, 


Blind Racehorse 


Touts & breeders, millionaires & 
jockeys froze with fear last week 
when Santrock, racehorse, crashed 
into the rail in a race at Jamaica, 
L. I, Santrock, blind in one eye, is 
dangerous, Bumping the rail he 
could not see, the horse pulled a 
blinker over the other eye. In 
total darkness he smashed terrified 
through the rail, turned somer- 
saults, crashed through both rails 
on the backstretch. His jockey was 
thrown, badly bruised, Experts 
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felt it lucky Santrock did not kill 
both himself and jockey. 
Son 

The name of Tyrus Cobb broke 
into last last week’s football news. 
One of the substitutes sent against 
Bordentown Military Academy by 
Hun School* (which won 46-0) was 
Tyrus Cobb Jr., son of the man 
who has averaged more than 180 
hits every season for 21 seasons. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 











Fakery 


In the Bronx (New York City 
borough) lives a Mrs. Jean Sager- 
man, furrier’s young wife. To her 
apartment last week came a man. 
Mrs. Sagerman listened to the man 
explain that he was a doctor and 
that her husband had sent him to 
give her a_ physical examination. 
She submitted to it...Said the man: 
“Your circulation is very poor. I’m 
afraid you’ll have to take an extra 
hot bath before I can make a 
thoroughly satisfactory examina- 
tion.” Mrs. Sagerman hid _ her 
$1,000 engagement ring and $19.40 
under a pillow. When she came 
from the bath, money, ring & doc- 
tor were gone. “He was a fake!” 
cried she angrily to police. Other 
Bronx women, made bold by her 
complaint, admitted that the rascal 
had duped them similarly. 


Boats 


At the time of night when watch- 
dogs bark at a thought, a dream, 
‘waking farmers to a remembrance 
of grief, there winds through Man- 
hattan the sound of boat horns. 
To those who grope for sleep in 
the darkness before dawn, they are 
hounds baying a gigantic sorrow, 
whining the threat of a remote 
doom. In the morning, sharp black 
noses sniff a zigzag scent across 
the harbor down the Hudson ; the 
horns make cheerful yappings that 
in the dark, were the voices of a 
nightmare. 

Sometimes, though, the gloom of 
this nocturnal clamor is not false. 
Last week the Paris, big transat- 
lantic steamer of the French Line, 
was churning softly down the har- 
bor to the sea. Captain Yves 
Thomas steered past a line of 
wooden barges, humped like hay- 
mows on the water; wheeled his 
great ship to pass a steamer. As 
he rounded it, he saw the lights 
of a Norwegian freighter, the 
Bessengen, riding at anchor. It 
was too late to swing the bow, too 
late to reverse his course. Shrill 
bells and whistles sounded as the 
bow of the Paris drove into the 
side of the dingy ship. 

Passengers on the Paris, pas- 


*At Princeton, N. J.; once a tutoring es- 
tablishment patronized by  sub-freshmen, 
sicklies, stupids, ineligible college athletes ; 
now a_ full-fledged preparatory school; 
founded in 1914 and since directed by 
wiry Mathematician John H. Hun, Ph. D. 
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VISITING CRITICS 


Each contributes the lead- 
ing article to “Books” for 
a period of four weeks 


Thomas Beer 
Ellen Glasgow 
Lewis Mumford 
Llewelyn Powys 

G. B. Stern 
Lytton Strachey 
Frank Swinnerton 
Paul Valery 

Rebecca West 
Virginia Woolf 
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REVIEWERS 


Herbert Asbury 
William Beebe 
Van Wyck Brooks 
Floyd Dell 
Babette Deutsch 
George Dorsey 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
Ford Madox Ford 
Lewis Galantiere 
Zona Gale 

Albert Guerard _ 
John Haynes Holmes 
John Langdon-Davies 

William McFee 

H. L. Mencken 

George Jean Nathan 
Isabel Paterson 
Mary Ross 

Carl Van Doren 

Hugh Walpole 
William Allen White 
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NOTE — If you are a subscriber 
at present, you may take advan- 
tage of thisreduction by sendinga 
renewal of yoursubscription now, 
to take effect at its expiration. 


52 issues of “BOOKS” 
for $1.00 


Name. 
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sengers on the ferries Brooklyn 
and American Legion later argued 
about what happened next. There 
were voices shouting a confusion 
of orders on the decks of the four 
boats; a woman on the Paris kept 
squealing: “Why don’t you do some- 
thing? If I was a man I. 

Soon the Bessengen toppled into 
the dark water and sank. There 
had been 31 souls on board. Eight 
(the captain said seven) had been 
saved by the Paris, 13 by the 
American Legion; Captain Lud- 
wig Hassell, his wife, daughter and 
dog, by the Brooklyn. Six men 
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“Who reads an American book?” 
asked Sydney Smith in 1820. 


hi 1927, there is no dearth of good 
books—hence the need for good book 
criticisms. “BOOKS” is the sparkling, 
weekly review published by the New 
York Herald Tribune. It presents a 
stimulating, authoritative survey of 
contemporary literature. 

Readers of “BOOKS” do not follow 
the parade of literary conversation— 
they lead it. In sparkling, concise 
articles they are kept informed at all 
times of the best in new publications. 


Address 


FOR 


Last Spring, the subscription price of 
“BOOKS” was temporarily reduced 
from $2.00 to $1.00. The plan was so 
popular that it will be repeated this 
season. 


52 issues of “BOOKS” for $1.00 


BOOKS 


cA weekly review of contemporary literature 
published by the New York Herald Tribune, 


— (This Half Price Offer Expires Dec. 31)~-<-2= 


BOOKS—New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I wish to take advantage of your special half-price offer 
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had disappeared. They were all 
Norwegians: a donkeyman, two 
firemen, a deckhand, an able-bodied 


seaman, a trimmer. Newspaper 
presses roared. The rescued told 
their different stories. Cables 


flashed from New York to Paris. 
The Norwegian consul started an 
investigation. The captain of the 
Brooklyn denied that his men did 
not know how to lower the boats. 
In the high towers of Manhattan 
people lay listening to the sad 
horns, like hounds, belling a far- 
away triumph. 


. Lenclose $1.00 herewith, 


V-10-24-27 
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When You Pull Out 
Your File Drawer ? 


A Troubled,Tossing Or Everything Orderly 
Sea of Papers? and Accessible ? 

Neither side of this picture is over-drawn. 

If you use ordinary flat folders for bulky 
contents you will have them riding high and 
low in the drawer, with the index names 
obscured and the natural separation lost, 
causing loss of time in filing or finding 
papers. Damage to the papers themselves 
will also result. 


Folders will do for a few papers, but too often 
they contain over-loads which should be placed 
in roomier containers, still retaining their position 
in the file. 

‘ 

There is only one remedy for an overloaded folder, 

and that is a 





“Vertex” File Pockets are all capacity; they stand 
erect and keep their contents so; their index is always 
in view; they allow free access for reference, either 
in the file or out of it; they save space, for they 
prevent slumping. : 

We would like you to place the contents of one of 
your bulkiest folders in a sa mple “Vertex” Pac ket, 
= see what you think of it. 

rove our case, if you havea filing cabinet, 
saved l send a free sample ‘ *Vertex’’ Pocket which 
we ask you to use in place of your most crowd- 


ed folder. Use the coupon below. There is no 
obligation. 
— 6 [UCU Uhr ee CU eS 
Please send me for trial in x os a free 


sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in sede 24 
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Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.......... 


Te ALVAH BUSHNELL CO.,. 
13th & Wood Sts. 






Dept. N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Up South 


With the Civil War fading into 
legend, the ordinary northern U. S. 
citizen takes a _ sentimental atti- 
tude toward the South. It is the 
land of sleepy, gentle plantations. 
There Cotton is King; white men 
are colonels; lazy colored men lie 
on their backs and croon “Massa’s 
in de col’, col’ groun’” up at a 


beautiful orange moon; and colored’ 


mammies are kissing babies & 
making pancakes. 

That conception § received last 
week a rude jolt from Dr. Julius 
Klein, able chief of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. At Memphis, Mr. Klein de- 
livered an address, declared that: 
1) manufacture exceeds agriculture 
in the South; 2) unlike the dear, 
dead days when King Cotton was 
courted by foreign buyers, the 
South now campaigns for foreign 
markets; 3) nearly half the export 
tonnage from the U. S. went out 
of Baltimore & ports south. 

Said he: “Those who have not 
followed the situation closely are 
compelled to recognize today—with 
distinct surprise, perhaps—that ag- 
riculture is no longer the dom- 
inant activity of the South. Manu- 
facture has outstripped it and the 
value of mineral products is high. 
si Mississippi and Arkansas 
alone among the southern states 
show a higher value for farm prod- 
ucts than for manufactures and 
minerals.” 


Ford Rubber 


Rubber, like other commodities, 
enjoys an elastic market. But po- 
tent manufacturers who buy raw 
rubber (like Harvey Samuel Fire- 
stone and Henry Ford) would 
rather raise it than stretch for it. 
In 1926, Mr. Firestone bought 1,000,- 
000 acres in Liberian jungle-land 
from which, in nine years, he will 
get his own rubber for his own 
tires. Now Mr. Firestone’s close 
friend, Henry Ford, has adopted a 
similar policy. 

Having already experimented in 
the Philippines, Burma, Mexico, Mr. 
Ford despatched Professor Car] 
Larue of the University of Michi- 


gan to investigate last year in 
Brazil. Professor Larue reported 
favorably. Then Mr. Ford asked 


for and received a concession of 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
acres in Para, in the Amazon Val- 
ley, a black jungle along the Tapa- 
jos River, that crawls all the way 
from the River of Doubt to the 
Xingu River. Soon boa constrictors 
will slip down into the jungle cen- 
tres; monkeys will set up a great 
chattering. Black Indians armed 
with heavy blades will slash down 
their one-time haunts to make way 
for future windshield wipers, floor 
mats, balloon tires. If Mr. Ford’s 
plantation progresses in Brazil as 
Mr. Firestone’s is progressing in 
Liberia, it should in ten years be- 
October 
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come a factor in the international 
rubber market, ° 

Capitalized at $1,000,000 by 
Henry Ford, Edsel.Ford and a few 
others of their organization, the 
Companhia Ford Expansao Indus- 
triale de Brazil agrees to plant a 
portion of the entire acreage in 
rubber every year until the whole 
jungle is industrialized. A fleet 
of steamships will make regular 
trips from the U.’S. to Brazil. In 
time, a fleet of airplanes will do 
likewise. 


Foreign Loans 


The low 8%% re-discount rate 
decreed by the Federal Reserve 
Board has had two effects: 1) to 
cause U. S. capitalists to send gold 
out of the country to foreign coun- 
tries where a higher yield is pos- 
sible; 2) to cause foreign borrow- 
ers to come here and take gold 
eredit out of the U. S. where it is 
cheap. In either case the gold is 
going. 

Poland, through the Bankers Trust 
Co., announced a U. S. offering of 
$47,000,000 in bonds bearing a 7% 
interest coupon, maturing 1960. 

Brazil, through a group headed 
by Dillon, Read & Co., offers in 
the U. S. $41,000,000 of an $85,- 
000,000 issue. The rest is to be 
offered simultaneously in Europe. 
These 6%% bonds constitute one of 
the largest international loans since 
the War. 

A German bank, the Central 
Bank of Agriculture, offers through 
the National City Co. between $40,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000 in 6% 
bonds priced between 95% and 
96%. 

Another German bank, the Com- 
merz und Privat Bank of Hamburg 
and Berlin, through the Chase Se- 
curities Corp. offers a $20,000,000 
loan. 

The Free State of Prussia, 
through a syndicate headed by 
Harris, Forbes & Co. announces a 
$30,000,000 offering of 6% bonds. 


The Agricultural Mortgage Bank 
of Colombia, through W. A. Harri- 
man & Co., Inc. and the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York, offers a 
new issue of $5,000,000 guaranteed 
sinking fund gold bonds at 6% 

Negotiations now under way with 
Germany include the _ following: 
German Main Bank for Mortgage 
Protection, $25,000,000: United 
Westphalian Electric Works, $15,- 
000,000; Girocentrale, $20,000,000. 

Other German territories seek- 
ing additional loans: Berlin, Han- 
over, Saxony, Prussia, Baden, 
Munich, Breslau, Frankfort, Ham- 
burg, Chemnitz, Leipzig, Mannheim, 
Essen, Diisseldorf, Hagen. 

Still other negotiations under 
way: $10,000,000 loan to the city of 
Bucharest; $8,000,000 Hungarian 
Mortgage Land Bank loan; $6,000,- 
000 Silesian lLandschraft Bank 


loan; $5,000,000 Deutsche Bank and 
Boden Bank loan. 
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Successful Show 


To the Fair of the Iron Horse, 
in Halethorpe, Md., have come 
school children, railroad presidents, 
Henry Ford and many miscellan- 
eous spectators, to the number of 
1,000,000, since it was opened three 
weeks ago. On the fairgrounds 
they have strolled past exhibitions 
of trunks, tickets,  time-tables, 


tableware from Pullmans, tele- 
phones, tiny model locomotives, 
travel-folders, telegraph  instru- 


ments, types of primitive wooden 
rails, all of curious and obscure 
design. Also, they have noted the 
present day off-shoots of all of 
these. On sidings, huge _ stallion 
locomotives from far-away rail- 
roads have backed and champed; 
preposterously outmoded engines, 
like Shetland ponies, have pawed 
and whinnied. There were many 
Indians at the fair, members of 
the Blood and Piegan tribes of 
the Blackfeet nation.* In the 
pageant they had run in frightful 
fashion past the grandstands... . 

The enthusiasm of _ spectators 
was shared by sober critics. Said 
the New York Evening Post: 
“Few better industrial shows have 
ever been put on in the United 


States... .” 


Automotive Notes 


At London’s annual automobile 
show, orders amounting to between 
£60,000,000 & +£70,000,000 ($291,- 
975,000 & $340,937,500) were last 
week placed, some dealers contract- 
ing for their entire 1928 output. 
Tiny four-cylinder cars with 7%- 
foot wheelbase, capable of 40 miles 
to a gallon of gasoline, proved 
most popular. Price: £135 to 
£160 ($657 to $779). 


For the third quarter, the number 
of General Motors Corp. stockhold- 
ers decreased from 57,595 (second 
quarter) to 57,190. The greatest 
number of stockholders on record 


was during the second quarter of 
1922—72,665.+ 


For the new Ford car, at least 
375,000 orders have already been 
placed. Of these, 125,000 are ac- 
companied by cash deposits. Hence 
the new plant, re-tooled, re-modeled, 
is assured several months’ capacity 
production. Two-thirds of the new 
factory will turn out the new model 


Ford, one-third will continue to 
manufacture parts for the old 
model, 


Able McLaughlin 


Ever since he was 15 years old, 
George Vincent McLaughlin has, in 
one way or another, been connected 
with banks. In those 25 years he 
was side-tracked but once. That 
was in 1926, when he was ap- 

*Not, as previously erroneously reported 
in Time, 3: “Indians who were really 
porters and ticket takers... .” 

*#The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has the largest number of stockholders 


of any single corporation in the world— 
421,000. 


How much does your 


automobile insurance pay? 





Do you buy blindfolded? 


in price, equal in security 
every way-—except that one has paid 
no dividends—the other 20% . . . regu- 


larly. 


Two shares of stock. . . equal 
. . . equal in 


Which stock would you buy? 


* * 


* e 


Insure your automobile with the Ameri- 
can Mutual... 


A company that has paid to policy- 
holders, yearly dividends of never less 
than 20% since organization in 1887. 


It is the oldest, largest and strongest 
mutual casualty company in the world 
. .. it has weathered the panics, crises 
and wars of the last 40 years. 


Don’t buy your automobile insurance 
blindfolded 
American Mutual Service, Stability 
and Saving will be sent to you. . . just 
fill out the coupon below. 


full 


particulars of 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
144 BerKELEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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pointed Police Commissioner of 
New York. 

He. worked hard to learn the 
rudiments of this strange job, how 
to cover felons with guns, when to 
use black-jacks, where to hit. He 
influenced the city to enlarge the 
police force, insisted that new men 
be carefully taught the rudiments 
he had learned himself. Then he 
had a falling out. Rumors were 
that Mr. McLaughlin could not un- 
derstand why the law against gam- 
bling dens was not valid in all 
parts of the city. Clarence H. 
Mackay offered him a position in 
the Postal Telegraph & Cable Com- 
panies as executive vice president. 
This, too, was a strange job for a 
banker. But he accepted. The 
company would pay him $75,000 a 
year. He would study the busi- 
ness and discover how to earn that 
much. 

After a few months of study, 
Mr. McLaughlin decided he must be 
a banker first. So he last week re- 
signed from his executive vice 
presidency, announced he had ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Co. 


° . . 


Higher Seats 


Prices for stock exchange seats 
again soared last week. A record 
price of $250,000 was soon eclipsed 
by another at $265,000. Soon came 
a sale at $270,000. Then came re- 
ports of negotiations for seats, 


one at $280,000, another at $285,000. 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 


y “i Ni f[f fYUfEE GP <a 


Although one of the largest hotels 
in San Francisco, The (Jift- presents 
none of the bustle and confusion 
usual to a great downtown hotel. 
It is a hotel in which a time-pressed 
business man or.an unescorted 
woman will be equally comfortable. 
Yet withal Clift rates are no higher. 


500 outside rooms, each with bath 
40 Spacious suites 
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THEATRE 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Jolson has money, a million or 
more; worries about his health. 


Eva Le Gallienne has no faith 
in her belief. She believes that the 
state should endow a_ low-priced 
theatre for the masses. “But the 
state isn’t interested in such 
things.” Miss Le Gallienne solved 
this conflict between her faith and 
her belief last season by founding 
in Manhattan the Civic Repertory 
Theatre. _She has distant plans 
for a theatre which, supported by 
one-dollar subscriptions from a 
tiny percentage of the city’s citi- 
zens, could give notable drama for 
a fee of 50c a seat. 

These things Miss Le Gallienne 
told journalists last week. Jour- 
nalists discovered that the $5,000 
which had just dropped into her 
lap would be applied to the needs 
of the Civic Repertory Theatre 
which has just opened its second 
season. The $5,000 had dropped 
into her lap from the Pictorial 
Review, which bestows the sum 
annually upon “the outstanding 
American woman* of the year.” 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 

: SERIOUS 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—The poor, 
with us again in a true love story. 
Ruth Gordon playing brilliantly. 

THE LETTER—A minor murder 
melodrama made interesting by the 
poignant personality of Katherine 
Cornell. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—Wal- 
ter Hampden gone Ibsen. One of 
the best. 

Porcy—Reviewed in this issue. 

LESS SERIOUS 

THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY— 
A vaudeville couple stranded hap- 
pily in a small town. 

THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGAN— 
Just a murder trial, best of its 
kind. 

BURLESQUE—Heart breaks, fail- 
ure and fiery fun behind the scenes 
in burlesque theatres. 

THE ROAD TO ROME—How love 
came to General Hannibal. 

THE Spimp—ER—Mystery, creeps, a 
magician. 

THE COMMAND TO LovE—“A 
dirty mind is a perpetual solace.” 

BROADWAY—Bad liquor, bad men, 
bad women in a night club. Cur- 
rently U. S. champion melodrama. 

DRACULA—A man dead 500 years 
hopes to exist forever sucking 
blood. 


MUSICAL 
Patrons with tired eyes and ears 
will find these good prescriptions: 
Manhattan Mary, Peggy-Ann, The 
Mikado, Good News, Hit the Deck, 
Chauve-Souris. 


*Previous prizewinners have been Marian 
Nevins MacDowell (wife of the late Edward 
A. MacDowell) for establishing artist col- 
ony at Peterborough, Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart for educational work in 
the South Carolina mountains; Miss Sara 
Graham Mubhali, for work in suppressing 
traffic in narcotics. 
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SCIENCE 


Applied Electricity 


A bright bazaar, the New York 
Electrical & Industrial Exposition 
which began last week, showed that 
of the 25,000 practical applications 
of electricity the ones most vig- 
orously exploited are those most 
useful to housekeepers. They con- 
stitute two large groups dependent 
upon electricity’s change into 1) 
power and 2) heat. 

Power Appliances. Electrical re- 
frigeration commercializes a device 
which the British scientist Lord 
Kelvin built 30 years ago. With 
a pump he compressed gases; the 
gases lost heat. He permitted the 
gases to expand into a chamber; 
they absorbed heat from neighbor- 
ing objects. Such objects natur- 
ally grew colder with the abstrac- 
tion of their heat. 

Upon those essentials are all 
electrical refrigerators built. Some 
brands exhibited were: 


Frigidaire Kelvinator 
Copeland Universal 
Zerozone Ice-maid 
General Electric 
Motor driven, also, were: 


WASHING MACHINES CLEANERS 

Graybar Eureka 

Savage Hoover 

Apex Westinghouse 

and sewing machines, manglers, 
fans, floor polishers, etc. 

Heating Appliances. Copper wire 
carries electric energy with very 
little wastage. wire made of 
chromium-nickel or~ similar al- 
loys, on the other hand, resists 
the passage of electricity and gets 
hot. Upon this fact were created 
the many heating devices displayed 
at the show: 


Flat Irons Hot Pads 
Manglers Toasters 
Grills Percolators 
Stoves Waffle Irons 
Heaters Curling Irons 
Radiators Sterilizers 


and a new device for 
trousers. 

Some important heat appliance 
brands displayed were: 


Westinghouse Dover 
Simplex Empire 
American Beauty Hotpoint 
Sunbeam Apex 


pressing 


Inventive Priest 


The Reverend Johann Julius 
Braun, German priest with parish 
near Fulda, arrived in Manhattan 
last week to patent an explosive 
and a parachute substitute. 

One invention is for aviators 
flying in difficulty. The aviator 
presses a button which releases 
compressed air which blows him 
from his plane. Clear of the 
plane, the aviator presses another 
button, which releases another can 
of compressed gas, which inflates 
his suit. By spreading his arms 
he can float to land. 

The other invention is an explo- 
sive which consists of finely di- 
vided carbonaceous material (coal, 
root, ete.) which liquid air, under 
cautious control, ignites. It is 
“cheaper and more volatile than 
dynamite.” 





Undermining Our China Policy 


In two recent crises, survival of the basic American policy in the Far East hung in the 
balance. The American Minister at Peking and the Administration at Washing- 
ton were at cross-purposes. Decision on the issue held momentous consequences 


Spores even bitter, controversy divides Ameri- 
cans in China. One side demands an iron hand 
with the Chinese; the other urges hands off. 

“Enforce the treaties,’’ says one. ““Throw 
them away,” says the other. 

A policy of world significance is involved. 
Diplomatic ‘“‘sanctions,"’ ultimatums, armed 
foreign intervention in China—and possibly war 
—go with the iron hand policy, say its opponents. 

When, after the murder of six foreigners at 
Nanking, the western Powers and Japan were 
composing demands on the Chinese nationalists, 
the Diplomatic Corps at Peking urged “‘sanc- 
tions.’ It was the edge of the wedge for the iron 
hand policy in China. 








against aggression on China, blocking the influ- 
ence of the diplomatic body for an ultimatum. 

In the November issue of ASIA Magazine, 
Thomas F. Millard, probably the best-known 
American writer on Far Eastern affairs, contrib- 
utes one of the most significant articles that has 
appeared on the China situation. 

e deals with the dangers which threatened 
the effectiveness of the traditional American 
policy of friendship with China at these critical 
periods. His article is a candid statement of facts 
in which Mr. Millard frankly holds the American 
Minister and sections of the American business 
community in China responsible for efforts to 
obstruct the American press in China in its reports 


The American Minister at Peking and the 
Administration at Washington were at cross- 
purposes. The Administration stood firmly 


The Conflict of Two Great Civilizations 


6 few split over our China Policy is 
more than mere controversy over 
local incidents. 


The division is as deep as human na- 
ture itself. The ‘‘die-hards’’ and the 
radicals of the West face each other over 
the future of the Great Continent. 


ASIA has been called a travel magazine. 
It és a travel magazine — with a difference. 


It does take you out of the humdrum. 
It does bring the thrill of travel. But 
ASIA does more than take you to another 
world. It explains that world. 


Japan in sixty years has become a first 
class Power, ranking with us, Great 
Britain and France in world position. 


Can Turkey, China, India — over 
700,000,000 people — do the same thing 
in the next sixty years? Can these na- 
tions rule themselves? Develop indus- 
trial power and wealth? Compete with 
our foreign trade? 


ASIA Magazine gets behind the news. 
Readers of Time appreciate condensation. 
ASIA completes that service, for ASIA 
gives you intelligent interpretation. 


What are the religions of the orientals? 
Will they accept or defeat Christianity? 
Can missions last in China? Will the 
eastern social system break down? Or 
will it outlast ours? 


Are orientals able to use machinery? 
Must they revolutionize their ideas of 
work and economics? 


ASIA Magazine (richly illustrated) 
offers you intelligent ideas and stimula- 
tion on these basic world questions. 





Other Unique Articles 
in November ASIA 


The Japanese Woman. Flaming youth 
feels the modern urge. Editorials flay the 
flapper, her sex talk and mannishness. 
The delicate and dignified Japanese 
woman is turning her brilliantly lined, 
drab-covered kimono inside out. 


Two Thousand Years Before Abra- 
ham. Scientific excavators are finding 
art treasures in Mesopotamia dating 
back to 4300 years before Christ. ‘‘Dig- 
ging Out Ur of the Chaldees’’ moves the 
daily life of six thousand years ago up 
into the present with vivid reality. 


Atheism in Russia. Can the Bolshev- 
ists win against the human craving for 
religion in their campaign for atheism? 
The flaunting by the Russian peasant of 
his old-time religion is a startling story. 


Spring Moving Day in an Indian 
Village. The sadhu, holy man, advocates 
“‘breath-saving’’ by breathing through 
the back-bone. But Gertrude Emerson 
finds him more convincing as a furniture 
mover. One of many ‘village types she 
makes fascinating. 


The Choice of Masters in China. 
Chiang, the young general who dashed 
the hopes of the nationalists; Feng, the 
one-time psalm-singing ‘‘Christian’’ gen- 
eral; Yen, the model ‘‘peace-lord’’; and 
Chang, the ex-bandit, are characterized 
in Vincent Sheean’s penetrating analysis. 


In Praise of Donkeys. ‘‘When the world 
was young, the wild ass foreswore the al- 
lurements of the wilderness and pledged 
its trust in man.’’ Whereupon man 
heaped abuse and derision upon this 
patient servant. A whimsical amende 
honorable is made by Julian Arnold, son 
of Sir Edwin, of “The Light of Asia” 
fame. 


Tropical Plantations. The wild prod- 
ucts of the tropics are now being culti- 
vated in huge plantations. Will they in- 
crease the world’s food supply? Or solve 
the problem of the growing oriental 
populations? Ellsworth Huntington, 
noted geographer, writes with vision. 


of news favorable to the policy of the Adminis- 
tration at Washington and opposed to aggressive 
foreign demands upon China. 


ASIA Magazine is 


ADVENTURE—You will win a new 
lease of life by casting your mind into 
far-off lands. 


LIFE—You will meet unusual men and 
women, from the primitive savage of 
Borneo to the highly cultivated Chinese. 


ROMANCE—You will realize that the 
pageantry of life, the pomp of raja, have 
not vanished from the East. 


NATURE—You will learn the life of 
the animals of the jungle. 


SCIENCE and EXPLORATION—You 
will watch, from the heights of Mount 
Everest to the plains of Mongolia, ex- 
plorers blaze new trails. 


“+ 4h 


Read ASIA. You'll find that ASIA 
readers—aware of vital trends long before the 
general public understands—have something 
new to offer wherever men and women 
gather. 


/ 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER / 


You run no risk in subscribing to 7 
ASIA. If you find, any time 
within three months after sub- 7 
scribing, that you are not in- 
terested in ASIA, writeus .@ 461 Eighth 


ASIA 


° Ave., 
to cancel the subscrip- 
tion and we will re- I enclose $4 (foreign 


fund the complete $5) ood po =F 
oat enter 
amount You origi; ip to ASIA. It is under- 
nally sent us. stood if at any time uh. 
; in three months ecide 

So mail the ¢ don’t want the magazine that 
coupon to- 7 you will refund the $4. 

day. 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 


Men Without Women 


The Stories.* The Undefeated 
is about an old bull fighter, fight- 
ing in a dark arena. ‘Manuel was 
facing the bull again, the muleta 
held low and to the left. The 
bull’s head was down as he watched 
the muleta. ... He felt the sword 
buckle as he shoved it in, leaning 
his weight on it, and then it shot 
high in the air, end-over-ending 
into the crowd. Manuel had 
jumped clear as the sword jumped. 
The first cushions thrown out of 
the dark missed him. Then one hit 
him in the face, his bloody _— 
looking towards the crowd. 
‘Thank you,’ he said. “Thank you.’ 
Oh, the dirty. bastards.... As 
he tripped on a cushion he felt 
the. horn go into him.... 


“He looked at the bull going 
down slowly over on his side, then 
suddenly four feet in the air.... 
They carried him across the ring 
to the infirmary. ... To hell with 
this operating table. He’d been on 
plenty of operating tables before. 
He was not going to die. There 
would be a priest if he was going 
to die.” 

The Killers is about two men 
who go into a restaurant to shoot 


*MeN WitHouT WomeN—Ernest Heming- 
way—Scribnere ($2). 


“Wicked Americans 


when they die, go to Eternal Privacy”’, 
says Owen Wister in the current Har- 
pers. In the same issue, Lewis Mum- 
ford deplores American taste—or rather 
the lack of it. And so it goes; critics 
at home and abroad are hammering 
away at American culture and find little 
to say in its defense. 


But Percy Boynton takes a more op- 
timistic view; he has looked at Ameri- 
can life and letters and sees in them 
much that is good. His defensive posi- 
tion is well taken, and his interpretation 
of the current situation is based on 
sound, discriminating judgment. 


You will enjoy agreeing or disagreeing 
with 


MORE CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICANS 


By Percy Holmes Boynton 


It is $2.50 at all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 











Ole Anderson. First they put the 
cook and the waiter in the kitchen. 
Then they talk to the proprietor 
and wait for Ole Anderson to come 


ON. E. A. 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
There is no literary gesticulation. 


in. At five minutes to seven they 
decide he is not coming in. Nick— 
the cook—goes to see Anderson at 
his house. He says: “ ‘They were 
going to shoot you when you came 
in to supper.’ ‘There isn’t any- 
thing I can do about it.’ ‘Maybe 
it was just a bluff.’ ‘No, it ain’t 
just a bluff.” Then Nick goes 
back to the restaurant. “ ‘I’m go- 
ing to get out of this town,’ Nick 
said. ‘I can’t stand to think about 
him waiting in the room and know- 
ing he’s going to get it. It’s too 
damned awful.’ ” 

Fifty Grand is about a prize- 
fighter. Today is Friday is about 
Christ. A Pursuit Race is about 
a snowbird. There are nine other 
stories in the book. 

The Significance. The Sun Also 
Rises, published last winter, made 
critics realize that at least one 
of the Americans who live in Paris 
can do something more important 
than sit about in restaurants. Its 
little hard sentences were like 
round stones polished by rain and 
wind, not a Mason’s grading. The 
book had the sharp determined 
rhythm of a person walking up- 
stairs; there was no literary ges- 
ticulation, no wasted energy, no 
flourishing. 

The stories in Men Without 
Women have the same qualities. 
Their intention is to present life 
at its own tempo; unbraked by 
conceits, unhurried by artifices. 
Totally objective, they are as clear 
and crisp and perfectly shaped as 
icicles, as sharp as_ splinters of 
glass. It is impossible to read 
them without realizing that sel- 
dom if ever before has a writer 
been able to cut so deeply into 
life with the 26 curved tools of 
the English alphabet. 


The Author. 
TIME, October 24, 1927 





His father was a | the past. 


doctor in Oak Park, Ill. Author 
Hemingway was a football star 
and a boxer at school. In the 
War he was severely. wounded, 
serving with the Italian Arditi, 
of whom he was almost the young- 
est member. Since the Armistice 
he has lived, like many another 
American, several of whom he is 
reported to have described in The 
Sun Also Rises, in Paris. Every 
spring he goes down to Pamplona 
to watch the bullfights; on an oc- 
casion when he entered the arena 
himself, several of his ribs got 
broken by a bull. He expects soon 
to return to the U. S., perhaps to 
stay. With him he will bring his 
second and a small bullfight cinema 
film which he made himself, 


Carry On 


CARRY ON, JEEVES!—P. G. Wode- 
house— Doran ($2). ‘Resource 
and Tact’—that is my motto,” says 
Jeeves, gentleman’s personal gentle- 
man to Bertram Wooster. In the 
episodic chapters of this latest ve- 
hicle for his superlative talents, he 
continued to rescue his master and 
his master’s somewhat capricious 
companions from a series of en- 
tanglements whose infinite compli- 
cations do not begin to tax the 
abilities of this valet plenipotenti- 
ary. Most astonishing of all the 
successive dilemmas is the one in 
which Jeeves simultaneously cir- 
cumvents the literary eccentricities 
of Mrs. Bingo Little, provides Mrs. 
Travers with a new cook, re-instates 
Bertram in the affections of his 
uncle and secures for himself a 
neat nest egg from every partici- 
pant of the transaction. Only to 
be more marveled at than the re- 
sources of Jeeves are the resources 
of Author Wodehouse, who could 
make Chinamen laugh at their an-. 
cestors and can make Caucasians 
laugh at anything he writes about.. 


NON-FICTION 
Rare Ben 


O Rare BEN ya 
Steel—Knopf ($3). Ben tries. 
in vain to spear an ‘eel with the 
newly-invented fork, and in exas- 
peration flings the fork across the 
room. With his large hand he dips 
up an eel from its greasy dish and! 
conveys it drippingly to his mouth.. 
He smacks his lips loudly, and 
washes the eel down with a deep 
tankard of Canary. . 

“Ben sleeps heavily, ‘and awakes 
the next morning in a dripping 
sweat, but with brave notions. 

He always writes under these con- 
ditions. His drunken, salty sweat 
seems to bring him inspiration.” 

Thus Author Steele in what he 
calls a “poetically [in the Aristote- 
lian seyse] true conception” of Ben 
Jonson. There is no necessity to 
justify, as he attempts, fictionized 
biography; the public has accepted 
it as its best communication with 
The Ben Jonson we have 
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here*is a lovable, disgusting, Fal- 
staffian figure who drinks, slops, 
fights, sweats, writes lovely lyrics. 
One hundred and fifty-eight well- 
printed pages suffice to give his life 
in its entirety. If the style is not 
so robust as Jonson, the concep- 
tion is brutal enough. Jonson is 
rare, rare as a century plant; rare 
also as a beefsteak. 

Author Steele, aged 20, lately 
studied under Professor John Ers- 
kine,* of Columbia University. Lec- 
tures by Professor Erskine inspired 
the writing of the Jonson book, the 
author says. 


Story of a Philosopher 


The Book.t As a_ small _ boy, 
Author Durant lived with his par- 
ents and his many brothers in 
factory towns of Massachusetts & 
New Jersey. His career as school- 
boy differed little from that of any 
other intelligent schoolboy except 
that at an early age Author Durant 
received an invitation from a Ro- 
man Catholic Priest: “You must 
study more, and pray more, and 
always bear in mind that the church 
has chosen you to be one of our 
servants. ...” For some years Jack 
(as Author Durant has chosen to 
call himself in these pages) ac- 
cepts the invitation to be a priest 
if he does not always follow the ad- 
vice which accompanied it. Then 
after being a reporter, a teacher, a 
factory worker, he leaves his semi- 
nary to become an anarchist. 

As an anarchist, a distaste for 
violence prevented him from achiev- 
ing important success. Desire for 
culture made him tour Europe and 
a thirst for more education made 
him come back and study post- 
graduate philosophy at Columbia 
University. Then he finds Ariel, a 
Jewish girl of 15, with whom he 
falls in love. They marry and find 
happiness in the pursuit of wisdom 
and the possession of love. 
closing chapter, called “I Become 
A Daddy” announces, with infinite 
detail, the birth of a daughter to 
Mr. & Mrs. Durant. 


The Significance. It is unfor- 
tunate that so evidently sincere a 
book as this successor to The Story 
of Philosophy should be given an 
appearance of artificiality by man- 
nerisms and pretensions which are 
part of the personality of the 
author and hence actually evidences 
of his sincerity. There is, in the 
first place, no good reason for 
calling the book (as Mr. Durant 
does) a “mental autobiography”; 
its subject is usually something 
very distinct from Author Durant’s 
intellectual development and _ its 
method is far from analytical. 

But if the book does not live up 
to its high-toned title, it stands 
without wobbling as an account of 
a merry and successful rendezvous 
with life. The mental reactions of 
the author interest the reader, less 


*Democracy and Ideals, The Literary 
Discipline, The Private Life of Helen of 


Troy, Galahad. 


TTRANSITION—Will Durant—Simon & 


Schuster ($3). 
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‘Mr. Meneken Has Created 


a personal force in American life which has an 
extraordinarily cleansing and vitalizing effect,” 
says Water Lippman Of the New York World. 


This force is dynamic through the pages of THE 
AMERICAN Mercury. Here is a magazine thoroughly 
American. It is frank and fearless, honest and straight- 
forward. 


Like TIME, Tue American Mercury is doing a good 
job in a splendid fashion. It has only one purpose:— 
to present a clear, unbiased survey of life in the United 
States and nowhere else, and to do so in a fashion cal- 
culated to entertain the intelligent. 


THe AMERICAN Mercury is for the quick-thinking, 
urban, civilized American who wants to read the best 
that is being written today on 


LITERATURE SocloLocy History 
ArT Po.itics EpucaATION 
Music Tue THEATRE ScIENCE 
JourNALISM Economics BusINESs 


“Splendidly and Exultantly 


and Contagiously Alive.” 


Walter Lippman’s words describing Mr. Mencken are 
words that may well describe 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please enter my subscription for one year to THE AMERICAN MERCURY. 


C1 I enclose $5.00 (] Send me a bill. 
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Earning $2000 a Week in Royalties 


Trader Horn in the flesh 


Camera portrait by Leon Lerson, Johannesburg 
© by Ethelreda Lewis 


No more peddling 
Gridirons for 


TRADER HORN 


ALL THE READING wor~p has heard how this 
best-selling book leaped from a peddler’s 

ack—how Alfred Aloysius Horn, an aged 
sei of kitchenware, was encouraged 
by Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, the South African 
novelist, to write his memories of early days 
as a trader on the Ivory Coast. And now, 
over 50,000 copies of his book have been 
sold! No more “doss house’’ days! No 
more “ philanthropy’! 


Kept Martin Johnson up all night 


Tue ceLepratep African explorer, in his en- 
thusiasm for Trader Horn’s book, writes: 
“It is delightful—the best book of adven- 
ture I have ever read. Trader Horn conveys 
that subtle mysterious something about 
Africa which sets the spell upon those of 
us who follow the trails of the jungle and 
the veldt.’’ Martin Johnson's tribute is just 
one of hundreds that fill two huge scrap- 
books. Get acopy of Trader Horn, and know 
why it is delighting so many thousands. 


At all Bookstores - - - $4.00 


Published by SIMON and SCHUSTER 
37 West 57th St., New York 











BOOK CATALOG 


Send for it! It lists remainders, 
newpublications, popular editions. 
We pay transportation charges on 


books to any point in the world. 
Ask for Catalog No. 28-T. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


COLLEGE MEN 
TIME wants a representativeinevery 
college community. 


For details write at once to 


John Sargent 
TIME 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








than the things he does. It is far 
more engaging and exciting to 
read Author Durant’s account of 
early and trivial love affairs, his 
experiences as a reporter, his en- 
counters with many people all of 
whom are described with humanity 
and warmth, than to read the story 


WILL DURANT 
Small, spry. 


of how he came to think that there 
was no God, or what he felt about 
Marxian Socialism. 

Yet, if it is the intention of any 
biography to present the doings 
of its subject so that his character 
may be at least partially under- 
stood, Author Durant has achieved 
his intention. One’s liking or de- 
testation for a man is caused not 
by reading what he thought of 
religion but by reading what he 
said to his mother-in-law. Thus 
the autobiography of Will Durant 
presents the story of an energetic, 
unhumorous, intelligent, conceited 
young philosopher, whose disguised 
pomposity is outweighed by a 
healthy and unphilosophical liking 
for a pretty girl, or a good book 
or a vulgar story. 


The Author. Will Durant’s life, 
his opinions, his eccentricities are 
thoroughly covered in this book. 
It does not, however, include the 
period in which his name ceased 
to be that of an obscure philosophy 
teacher and became instead that of 
author of a best seller, an author 
whose fame and reputation were 
so great that he was employed to 
report the Gray-Snyder murder 
trial for the New York Telegram. 
Of The Story of Philosophy, his 
popular magnum opus, the author 
remarked that the thing he liked 
best about the book was_ the 
title, the thing he liked least was 
the fact that it was_ finished. 
Small, spry, 42, Author Durant 
(who would look like a brownie but 
for his goatee) likes to be busy. 
Now in Sea Cliff, L. I., where he 
lives, he is busy writing a four- 
volume history of the 19th Cen- 
tury, of which the first volume will 
be published in two or more years. 


TIME, October 24, 1927 








Treatise ; 


THe HuMAN Bopy—Logan Clen- 
dening, M. D.—Knopf ($6). No 
merryandrew, no practical joker is 
quite so detestable as the physician 
who attempts a dreary levity at the 
bedside of a bored and uncomfort- 
able patient. Dr. Clendening’s wit 
is not of this variety; it is a tonic, 
like codliver oil, that enables lay 
readers to digest properly his capa- 
ble and exhaustive description of 
the human body and its grotesque 
functions. Valuable, clear, factual 
writing about what causes consti- 
pation, hay fever, baldness, con- 
sumption, obesity, what people 
ought to eat, what they ought to 
marry and, why they die, is admir- 


Dr. CLENDENING 
oc e @ tonte, 


ably entangled with such imperti- 
nences as “The French and other 
savage tribes,” or 

When to the age of forty they come, 
Men run to belly and women to bum. 





Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates: Arnold Bernhard, Laird 
S. Goldsborough (Foreign News, now 
abroad), John S. Martin (National Affairs), 
Captain Thomas J. C. Martyn (Foreign 
News, guest editor), Wells Root (Theatre), 
Myron Weiss. Weekly contributors: Eliza- 
beth Armstrong (Music), Noel F. Busch 
(Books), John Farrar, Faith E. Willcox, 
S. J. Woolf. 


Published by Time, Inc., B. Hadden 
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25 West 45 St., New York City. 

Subscription rate, one year postpaid: in 
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tion Manager, Roy FE. Larsen, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 
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Johnson, Advertising Manager, TIME, 25 
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